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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE. 


The French press is continually teeming with a 
variety of literary works, by men of talents, upon 
all subjects, which, for the moment, amuse and 
are admired. Few of them are sufficiently in¬ 
teresting to foreigners to be translated; yet some 
pass unnoticed, which, both for their information 
and style, deser\fc attention, and would gratify the 
general reader, ’foe following is a translation of 
one that appears likely to interest the British pub¬ 
lic ; for, not only at this period, but at all times, 
in an historical as well as relative point of view, 
the affairs of France must be of importance to all 
civilized nations, and peculiarly to Great Britain. 
This volume, from the pen of a writer greatly 
esteemed in his own country, gives a view of the 
political state of France, of its parties, of the na¬ 
tural tendency of the age to the general interests 
of mankind, and of the ultimate object of civiliza¬ 
tion in its silent progress towards universal good. 



IV 


PREFACE. 


Thottgh decided in its opinions, it appears mo¬ 
derate, impartial, and well written. The form 
of tlie work is ingenious, and the narrative, 
though short, agreeable. Charenton is well 
known in England to be the principal public 
establishment near Paris for insane persons. The 
author has chosen it for the scene of adventures; 
and some supj)osed inhabitants of it are his dra¬ 
matis persona'. 

The measures understood by the Laxvs of Kx- 
ceptlons are ordinances thought necessary on par¬ 
ticular occasions, such as those for preventing or 
suppi’essing publications, and others, the power of 
which was established by the Chambers of 1815. 
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ONE OF MY DAYS. 

Three months after I returned from German)', 
where I had spent several years with my uncle, 
the French Consul at L** *, I was sitting at table 
by my mother, and opposite to my father; the cloth 
was removed; and my sisters were prepai’ing our 
coffee. 

We had been silent for some time^'wfteh iny 
father said to me, “ Are you ill, Joseph ? ^6u are 
paler than usual.” 

“ No wonder,” said my mother, “ he was all 
night at his window.” 


MY FATHER. 

“ What the deuce could you be doing all night 
long at a window ? Would not you have been 
better in bed. 

B 
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I. 

“ The sky was so serene, the night so calm, the 
moon was so brilliant! added to which there is 
something so striking and sublime in the silence 
reigning through a great city, that I could not cease 
contemplating the objects before me. ’-“ Ob¬ 

jects !” cried my father peevishly, “ such things are 
weU enough to look at for a moment; but, after 
all, there is nothing extraordinary in moon-light; 
and night is intended for sleep.” 


I. 

“ I did not think of it.” 

MY FATHER. 

“ It is evident that I am very unfortunate: I have 
but one son; I have given him a good education ; 
he has had masters of every kind ; of what use 
have his studies been to him ? 

Since your return from Germany you have not 
once touched your violin, nor drawn a single 
flower.” 


MY MOTHER, 

Such spirits as he had before he went! ” 
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MY FATHER. 

“He was the soul of company, every where 
sought for; I was the envy of ail fathers. 

MY MOTHER. 

“ He used to make such good verses too! and 
was every thing with the ladies ! ” 

MY FATHER. 

“ He argued so sensibly among men of learning, 
that they would make a circle round him to listen.” 

MY MOTHER. 

“ Now he lives like a bear; we can’t prevail 
upon him to go out; he hardly speaks, and is 
never satisfied but when alone in his room.” 

“Nay,” said my father with a look which 
seemed to scan me, “ it would be less extraordi¬ 
nary if you employed your time in any thing; if 
you spent it in reading: but you have not even 
opened the library since you came home.” 

“ I employ my time more than you think,” 
replied I; “I very often write-” 

MY FATHER. 

“ Yes you write—but what ? I cast my eye 
the other day over some of your papers—a parcel 

B 2 
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of romantic fancies, unfinished, unconnected ideas, 
without a grain of sense in them.” 

-“They contain sense according to my un¬ 
derstanding,” replied I. 

“ That does not prove their sense,” rejoined my 
father, a little piqued; “ my understanding is not 
more confined than yours ; my education has been 
as good ; 1 am at no loss to comprehend Voltaire ; 
you surely don’t think yourself superior to Vol¬ 
taire ? ”. 

I made no reply. 

Why did I shudder at the name of Voltaire ? 
The idea of that man never comes into my mind 
but accompanied with that dry sarcastic look which 
mocks religious faith, that sneer which insults the 
labouring soul. He appears to me in the light of 
a treacherous brother drawing upon us the scoffs of 
the world. The thought contracted my brow, and 
cast on my countenance a look of ftnpatience, 
which I took no pains to disguise. My father ap¬ 
peared disgusted at my silence, imputing it, pro¬ 
bably, to an excessive self-sufficiency, which dared 
not display itself to him. He shrugged his shoul¬ 
ders, looked down, and sighed. I felt that I had 
hurt him: I had, though unintentionally, been 
wanting in due attention to him, and I resolved to 
atone for the error. “ How painful is it. Sir,” said 
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I, looking affectionately at him, “ when those who 
love do not understand each other! ” 

—“ Not understand each other! ” cried he, “Not 
understand each other! On my part, I am intel¬ 
ligible enough: as for you, I own I am at a loss to 
comprehend the tendency of your thoughts. Your 
conduct, my dear Joseph, is too strange to be 
without some secret cause. Are you unhappy ? 
Is there any thing you want ? Are you pining for 
any object you have left behind you in Germany ? 
Speak frankly to me, I beseech you ; you know my 
affection for you: every thing may be effected with 
friends and money, and there is no sacrifice I will 
not make to render you happy.” 

In saying this my father was much affected ; I 
placed my hand upon his, and, pressing it warmly, 
assured him that I wanted nothing, that I pined for 
nobody, and that I had really nothing on my mind 
to make me uneasy. 

—“ Why then,” said he, “ are you so pensive, 
and out of spirits? Why do you appear uneasy 
when with your mother and me, with your sisters, or 
with our friends? Why do you do nothing, or 
say nothing, like the rest of the world ? This 
change in you makes me very unhappy ; your rea¬ 
son is impaired, you have not two ideas connected, 
and cannot maintain a conversation for five minutes. 
Your head is full of absurd fancies; you like neither 
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plays nor balls, country nor town; you are abso¬ 
lutely good for nothing, and are uncomfortable 
wherever you are.” 

—“ Ah Rousseau ! ” I exclaimed, casting up my 
eyes to heaven, “ ah Rousseau! ” 

My mother winked at my father; he stared at 
her, and held his tongue. 

I gave way to my reflections. “ Cruel lot! ” said 
I inwardly, “ fatal imagination! thou that transport- 
cst me so far from life! estrangest me from my 
family, and my situation in the u-orld ! thou that 
sinkest happiness beneath me, and causest me to 
feel myself so misplaced upon the earth, tvith what 
dost thou make me amends for blessings thou pre- 
ventest me from enjoying ? ” I became absorbed in 
thought, and my ideas, confounded by such incon¬ 
sistencies, wandered in spite of me to my chamber; 
that sweet solitude, where I could indulge my 
reveries, and follow uninterrupted the alluring 
course of my vague conceptions : I was, however, 
prevented from leaving my seat by a kind of affec¬ 
tionate scruple, that would not suffer me to quit 
my parents so abruptly, after the uneasiness I had 
unintentionally given them. 

We continued silent; my father, grave , and 
absent, kept turning the spoon in his cup, though 
the sugar in his coffee was afready melted; my 
mother went on mechanically stroking the soft 
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coat of her old cat, that was puiTing on her lap ; 
and my sisters, whose kind dispositions made them 
participate in a sadness which they could not ac¬ 
count for, sat near the light working. 

Some time passed in that sort of constrained 
situation, in which one is afraid to look round, in 
which one keeps one’s thoughts to one’s-self, and 
disappointed desires turn, inw^ardly for consolation. 

.After an hour or two, I found myself in 

my chamber, alone and hapj)y: my father was 
playing at piquet with Monsieur Perraut, of Rue 
des Rrancs-Rourgeois, who had left off business ; 
my mother was attentively listening to Madame 
Perraut’s account of the dishes which compose the 
Cure de St. Paul's dinner, and my sisters, ranged 
with some of their companions round a vingt-et- 
un table, were trying their fortune of the evening 
in partnership with two supernumeraries of tlie 
Tobacco Magazine. 
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CHAP. II. 

THE NEXT DAY. 

If, in a speculative life, there are days of silence 
and solitary absorption, when the soul, like a man 
in a fever whose suffering body cannot bear to be 
touched, is painfully affected by all that approaches 
her; when, retiring within her mansion, she shuns 
every foreign impression, and dreads all external 
communication of ideas ; there are also days of ex¬ 
pansion and loquacity when she requires excitement, 
when, far from avoiding encounters and contests, 
she goes in search of opposition, as it were for an 
opportunity of disencumbering herself, dispensing 
her savings, and displaying her stores. 

The latter was my case, when Monsieur Anselm, 
my father’s physician and friend, came into my 
chamber. 

Dr. Anselm is one of those men whom the 
world calls clever: he has a kind of reputation in the 
Marais, which he owes as much perhaps to address 
in his conduct as to his medical talents. He is a 
favourite in the families he attends, because he is 
insinuating, enters into the little concerns of the 

1 
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house, takes a part in the bustle of coteries, and is 
seldom above the sympathizing character he has 
undertaken. 

If he made himself the idol of old women by 
such littlenesses, with men he supported his charac¬ 
ter by great erudition: in addition to the know¬ 
ledge of the sciences connected with his profession, 
his memoiy was well stored with classical learning, 
and he was not deficient in modern literature. His 
studies, chiefly directed to the combinations and 
laws of matter, gave to his thoughts a habit of 
observing, which destroyed their liberty, and left 
them no originality; his ideas, obedient to his 
memory, never rose above those agreed truths, 
which, in the intercourse of the world, are con¬ 
sidered as settled, and which the generality of men 
do not think themselves called upon to investigate. 
Moral order and the occult principles of things 
never entered his head; matter, its organisation, 
its developments, and its frightful decomposition, 
was all that he perceived in the miracle of the uni¬ 
verse. The result was, a species of sceptical rea¬ 
son, which, relying on the aid, always at hand, 
of a crowd of common-place arguments, wanted 
neither boldness, ingenuity, nor false brilliancy. 

Previous to my residence in Germany, I used 
to take much pleasure in his conversation, and we 
luid frequently those pedantic arguments with 
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which the vanity of niy fond parents had been sO 
highly flattered. After my return I avoided talk¬ 
ing w ith liim, as he had a dry and determined 
look, for which I felt disgust and contempt. I 
WAS, however, glad to see him come in that 
day, and felt myself inclined to make use of 
him, to ascertain my distance from the woild, and 
to measure the height at which I had placed 
myself. 

“ I have been breakfasting wdth your father,” 
said he; “ he told me you were not well, and I am 
come to sit a few minutes with you.” 


I. 

“ It is my father’s pleasure to think me ill wlien 
I am not; but I am obliged to him, however, for 
sending you to see me.” 

THE' DOCTOR. 

“To see you I must come to you, as I never 
meet you anywhere, not even at home. You aic 
come back quite a savage from your Germany.” 


I. 

“ That, perhaps, is the whole of my sickness.” 
THE DOCTOR. 


“ Weil! and it may be a disease.” 
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1 . 

“And do you think, Doctor, that medicine can 
cure that disease ?” 


HE. 

“ That is according to circumstances: if a young 
man of your age becomes disgusted with the world, 
turns melancholy, falls into a consumption, and is 
insensible to pleasure, there must necessarily be a 
cause for a state so contrary to nature. Now, of 
two things, one: either that cause would be exter¬ 
nal, or it would be internal; either it would be in 
the individual, or it would be out of him. If it 
were out of the individual, that is to say, if it 
arose from great sorrow, medicine could only mo¬ 
dify the physical accidents as the symptoms de¬ 
clared themselves; but for the cause itself, nothing 
but time and dissipation can remove that. If it 
were in the individual, that is to say, owing to a 
derangement either in the organs, or in the equi¬ 
librium of the humours, it would only be necessary 
to get rid of the derangement, in order to restore 
the equilibrium, and then the organs performing 
their functions properly, all would go on again in 
an Orderly manner.” 


I. 


“ You seem td have forgotten a third case : is it 
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not possible that the cause of the melancholy may 
be internal, yet not physical ? depending, for ex¬ 
ample, on vexations arising in our ideas, and pro¬ 
ceeding from no exterior object ?” 


HE. 

“ You fall within my second proposition; those 
vexations without a reason, of which you speak; 
those senseless chimeras, show some kind of de¬ 
rangement in the machine; whether tliey are pro¬ 
duced by an alteration in the organs of the brain, 
or proceed from affections of the hypochondres, or 
superior regions of the lateral parts of the abdomen: 
in the latter case, we should have consumption, 
black bile, and melancholy; in the former, mania, 
or wandering, or insania, according to the degi-ee 
or character of the disease.” 


I. 

“ You are convinced then, that the cause of 
melancholy is in the lateral parts of the abdomen?” 


HE. 

^ “ It is clear, that hypochondriac affections have 
their source in the hypochondres.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said 1 to him seriously, 
“ that there is a little hypochondria in my 
case?” 
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THE DOCTOR (affecting a smile). 

“ I rather think you have left some beauty in 
Giermany, whose image pursues you here.” 


I. 

“ I give you my word you are mistaken.” 

HE. 

“ So much the worse; for if we could ascertain 
the causes of the change which has taken place in 
you, it would be more easy to apply a remedy. It 
is evident, my dear Joseph, that you are no longer 
the same person you were: you have fallen into 
a state of languor, which renders your parents 
wretched. Hear me—I was present at your birth, 
I have been a friend in the family for thirty years, 
I have some title to your confidence, and you must 
not feel hurt at any thing my friendship for you 
may compel me to say: besides, I do not come as 
a doctor, to prescribe drugs and slops for you; I 
come, as a friend, to give you advice, and to try 
to restore you to your family, to society, where you 
are formed to succeed, and, perhaps, to yourself.” 

I (a little coiifused at the unexpected turn our 
conversation had taken). 

“ I protest to you, I never was moro myself than 
I have been for some mmiths past.” 
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“ Can you think so, when you suffer yourself to 
be tired and disgusted with the world; when you 
daily lose some of your moral faculties in indolence 
and apathy ? Is man made to live alone ? Is not 
pleasure his inheritance; and is not every faculty 
he possesses in some sort an order of nature?” 

T. 

“ Is it my fault if Nature gives me no orders, 
and if my organs excite me to nothing ? ” 


HE. 

Tliat’s impossible; at your age the heart and 
the senses are not mute. You have imagination, 
at least; your thoughts are not inactive, they must 
fix upon something; why don’t you realize their 
suggestions ?” 


I. 

“ All my thoughts soar to heaven.” 

THE DOCTOR (looking at me xvith surprise^ 
and after a short pause). 

“ Ha ! ." - But what does this mean?” 


I. 

“ It means, Doctor, that it is not very likely 

2 
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that you and T should think alike, as you are upon 
the earth, and 1 in heaven.” 


HE. 

“ You are in heaven! but in what way do you 
mean ?” 


I. 

“ I am in one world, and you in another: you 
look for motives in an order of things M^hich is out 
of my vi'ay ; you argue very sensibly according to 
the laws of that order of things, and I have nothing 
to say against you, only that it is entirely out of 
my way.” 

The Doctor looked at me, became thoughtful; 
then looked at me again. He remained some mi¬ 
nutes without saying any thing; then drawing out 
his watch, and making it repeat the hour—“ It is 
late ” said he, “ I must go to the Place Vendvme 

.I have a great many patients to see. 

You ought to take exercise, it is absolutely neces-* 
sary for young people. I beseech you, my dear 
Joseph, go a little into company; enter into some 
amusements; try to go to bed earlier: sitting up 
heats the blood.” 

I saw he was preparing to go out, and was rather 
alarmed at it, as our conversation had been so ab¬ 
ruptly broken off, that my intention was frustrated, 
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and the object lost on which 1 had reckoned in at¬ 
tacking his notions in so hostile a manner. He had 
come well enough into my plan of astonishing him 
at the outset, in order to place myself on such a 
footing of equality with him, as should deprive him 
of all the authority of his common-place reason; 
but I did not mean on that account to shun his 
reasoning, or (ake a stand out of the reach of his 
view. I felt, therefore, that I should be injured 
in his opinion, if he left me without having com¬ 
prehended me. To return to what I had been 
saying, unless it was properly introduced, would 
be still worse; to detain the Doctor long; enough 
to renew the conversation appeared to me impos¬ 
sible ; and while all this was passing in my mind, 
he had already got his hand on the lock of the 
door, and was takkig leave. At the moment, in 
consequence of one of those spontaneous ideas 
which produce instantaneously the result of a long 
train of reflection, and which are to thought what 
algebra is to arithmetic, I detennined to go out 
with him, and accompany him to the Place Ven- 
Mme, certain that in the way I should find time 
to mdce our conversation take the turn it suited 
me to give to it. I accordingly said, that I was 
going to the Tuileries, and that we would walk 
together. He seemed rather embarrassed at the 
proposal; whether it was that his engagement at 
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the Place Vendome, had been mentioned as an 
excuse for leaving my room, or that the reason 
which induced him to quit me was equally one for 
his not wishing me to go along with him. He 
looked undecidedly at me, thinking at the same 
time how he might reconcile his desire of getting 
rid of me with the law of civility, which required 
him,^ be contented in having my company. I 
took ^i^antage of this courteous dissimulation, or 
rathe^^ade a bad use of it, and without giving 
him time to think 1 took my hat, and went down 
with him, taking care to engage his attention by 
one of those common topics of conversation, which, 
properly managed, rendered all change of subject 
impossible. 

We were soon in the street, walking side by 
side; I thinking how to bi'ing him back to the 
point wliere he had broken off; he, no doubt, 
vexing at being taken to the Place Vendome, where 
he had no business. 

But, by one of those petty crosses which fate in 
its malice sometimes multiplies in the way of our 
schemes, and which annoy us the more the more 
we are bent on our object, and the moi'e impatient 
we £ue to attain it, it seemed as if the hackney 
coaches, the passengers, and all the impediments 
of populous trading streets, had conspired to inter¬ 
rupt our conversation every instant, or rather to 

c 
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prevent our holding any. Sometimes we were sepa¬ 
rated by the long poles of a couple of porters carry¬ 
ing their burden on with a steady pace ; sometimes 
a hack cabriolet, with the gare of the driver, sent 
us flying for safety to different sides of the street, 
just as I was putting some question which I had 
studiously prepared, and the answer to which was 
sure; another time a grocer’s heavy dray close at 
our heels, and following us unmercifully even 
through the narrow streets into which we turned 
to avoid it, stunned our ears with its perpetual 
rumbling, and prevented our hearing ourselves 
speak ; and then again some little cur got between 
our legs to save itself from a bigger dog, so that 
we could only speak as it were by snatches. Here 
is a specimen of our conversation. 


I. 

“ What becomes of you to-night, Doctor ?” 
HE. 

“ I shall go to Count L-^’s” 

I. 

‘‘ How fortunate you are in liking the world 
HE. 

" Why don’t you go into it ?” 
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I. 

“ What should I do in it ? I know nothing of 
cards, and should be a very useless being.” 


HE. 

“ And is your not knowing how to play at cards 
a reason for your flying all society ?” 

I. 

" Where would you hare me go ?” 

HE. 

“ Where do young people of your age go ?” 


I. 

“ One must have theii- frivolous taste.” 


HE. 

“ If useful employment is alone to your taste, 
there are a thousand places whei-e you might 
spend your evenings more profitably than in your 
chamber.” 


I. 

“•I protest I do not know one.” 


HE. 

“ Why don’t you go to the Atheneum?*' 
C 2 
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I. 

“ I am not fond of politics.” 

HE. 

“ Go to the French Theatre.” 


I. 

“ I have read the Greek tragedies, and know 
beforehand all that is to be met with there.” 

HE. 

Go to the Melodrama.” 

I. 

“ It is an abortion.” 

HE. 

“ Go to the Opera.” 

I. 

“ There they make pirouctics.' 

HE. 

“ Go to the Odeon.” 


I. 

“ I know the house.”* 

* That is, I know the theatre, meaning the building. The 
amusements being considered not worth attending, the beauty 
of the house is said to be the only attraction. 
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This sally obtained me a smile of approbation 
from the Doctor. I wish it to be understood, that 
the policy of bending a little to his notions, so as 
to put him at his ease with me, was the only mo¬ 
tive for making this pun, a kind of wit which I 
detest. 

We had now passed the narrow noisy streets in 
the neighbourhood of the Pont-neuf; we were go¬ 
ing to cross the Louvre, and I might, without 
fear of interruption, force my secret adversary to 
accept the challenge of a battle of ideas, which he 
had so oddly evaded in my chamber. 

—“ How fine this is !” said he, stopping before 
the colonade of the liOuvre. 

I (after a moment's reflection). 

“ There is, to be siu’e, some glory in executing 
at such a distance from the sun, in a cold, rainy 
climate, and with a stone so I'ough, porous, and 
accessible to the effects of the seasons, a design 
conceived in the gay poetic imaginations of Greece 

.But is there a law, that I am to see these 

Greeks every where ? ^Vhy a Corinthian archi¬ 
tecture on the banks of the Seine? Could no 
beautiful or happy thought spring from among us? 
Is it not shameful, that the pencil of an Athenian 
should have marked out the palaces of our kings, 
and his compasses have prescribed limits to our 
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I. 

« I am not fond of politics.” 


HE. 

“ Go to the French Theatre.” 


I. 

“ I have read the Greek tragedies, and know 
beforehand all that is to be met Avitli there.” 

HE. 

Go to the Melodrama.” 

I. 

“ It is an abortion.” 

HE. 

“ Go to the Opera,” 

I. 

“ There they make pirouetta." 

HE. 

“ Go to the Odeon.” 


I. 

I know the house.”* 

* Tliat is, I know the theatre, meaning the building. The 
amusements being considered not wortli attending, the beauty 
of the house is said to be the only attraction. 
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This sally obtained me a smile of approbation 
from the Doctor. I wish it to be understood, that 
the policy of bending a little to his notions, so as 
to put him at his ease with me, was the only mo¬ 
tive for making this pun, a kind of wit which I 
detest. 

We had now passed the narrow noisy streets in 
the neighbourhood of the Pont-neuJ'; we were go¬ 
ing to cross the Louvre, and I might, without 
fear of interrujition, force my secret adversary to 
accept the challenge of a battle of ideas, which he 
had so oddly evaded in my chamber. 

—“ How fine this is!” said he, stopping before 
the colonade of the liouvre. 

I (after a moment's reflection). 

“ There is, to be sure, some glory in executing 
at such a distance from the sun, in a cold, rainy 
climate, and Avith a stone so rough, porous, and 
accessible to the effects of the seasons, a design 
conceived in the gay poetic imaginations of Greece 

.is there a law, that I am to see these 

Greeks every where ? Why a Corinthian archi¬ 
tecture on the banks of the Seine? Could no 
beautiful or happy thought spring from among us? 
Is it not shameful, that the pencil of an Athenian 
should have marked out the palaces of our kings, 
and his compasses have prescribed limits to our 
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genius, which it has never dared to pass ? Why 
have we not rather improved on the Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, so bold in its plans, so light, so elegant in 
its details ? Would not ogees and rose knots suit 
better with our climate, manners, and religion, 
than triglyphs and heads of sacrifice ?” 

The Doctor said nothing. We crossed the court 
of the Louvre in silence, and I was thinking how 
I should lead to a conversation so difficult to re¬ 
new, when he broke the silence. “ However far 
gone you may be in your notions of dispara; 
ment,” said he, “ you cannot deny that, if the 
demolitions carrying on were once completed, no 
town in Europe would have such a spacious, regu¬ 
lar, and beautiful square as this.” 

I looked round me, and was frightened at the 
vast space to be lost to the population of the capi¬ 
tal. “ What beauty,” I asked, “ can result from 
the absence of things ? All I see here is the demo¬ 
lition of a part of the town, and the destruction 
of an infinite number of houses, most of them veiy 
handsome and very commodious, in the place of 
which there will be only a large paved plain. 
What signify these immense openings, which give 
an idea of devastation in the heart of a city, and 
render the communication of the inhabitants more 
difficult, by creating a desert in the midst of their 
habitations ?” 
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Demolishing alone,” said the Doctor, “ is not 
the object, but to substitute a regular edifice for a 
shapeless agglomeration of buildings; and, surely, 
you cannot but allow that the idea of joining the 
Louvre to the Tuileries, in order to make of them 
one immense palace, is one of those conceptions of 
which only the grandeur of the Romans has left us 
any traces.” 

I. 

“ What kind of a conception is that which in¬ 
creases the plan of a building without proportioning 
its height to the extent of its base ? It is a strange 
grandeur that creeps along the surface, and scarce¬ 
ly dares to look above the ground ! Very differ¬ 
ent was the genius that presided over the works 
of the contemporaries of Clovis, when, raising the 
steeple of Strasbourg above stormy clouds, they 
fixed in the azure of the sky a statue of the Virgin, 
terminating the point of their edifice.” 


HE. 

“ You have a singular predilection for Gothic 
monuments.” 


I. 

“ Because I like what is not yet subjected to 
calculation; genius has no more to do with your 
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Grecian architecture ; your five orders, like the 
seven tones of music, are invariably fixed ; the pro¬ 
portions of each column, tlie distances lietrvecn 
them, the frieze, the architrave, the length of an 
acanthus leaf, even the slenderest fillet, all is mea¬ 
sured to hand witliin the quarter of a line: to 
compose a masterpiece of tliis kind, all that is requi¬ 
site is to buy stones, and pay masons. 

In the Gothic architcchirc, on the contrary, tlie 
imagination regains its full liberty; it can create 
ornaments, pour forth its riclmess in the vast 
design of a fa<,'adc, in tlie innumerable minutiae of 
a portico : it can give a range to its fancies, to its 
dreams; seek even out of nature new shapes and 
figures, and dispose each stone so as to make it the 
expression of a thought. ’ 

—“ The expression of a thought ! ” said the 
Doctor, whose patience began to be exhausted; 
“ What thought out of nature can you express with 
stones ? ” 


I. 

“To answer that question I have only to request 
you to observe the exterior form of our different 
edifices. Look at those monuments ol' the Grecian 
architecture. Do not the graceful and amorously 
rounded forms of those shafts of the Ionian 
columns awaken in you ideas of the loves and 
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grares ? Do not those Tuscan pillars, more massy 
in their dimensions, more masculine in their con¬ 
tour, represent to you that beauty of strength 
which beams tifroughout the Farnese Hercules? 
Do you )K!t see images of pride, wealth, and 
elegance in the oroud dimensions and magnificent 
ornaments of the Corinthian colonnades? And, 
lastly, in the symmetry of those buidings, their 
admirable regular; Ly, in their smooth, flat roofs, are 
you not struck with the conceptions and manners 
of a people Avhose ideas were all confined to the 
sentiment of eartlily and positive beauties. 

Now suppose yourself before a Gothic edifice, near 
one of those antique liasilisks, those immense and 
religious monuments of the genius and piety of our 
forefathers; your soul, impressed with soft melan- 
clioly, disposed to thought and contemplation, w ill 
feel a desire to harmonize with the gloomy colour 
of the building. In casting your eyes over the vast 
assemblage of those innumerable compartments, sup¬ 
ports, spires, arches, rvhose light tops and waving 
lines seem mingled with and lost in the vapoury 
shade of the atmosphere, no distinct form, no inate- 
I’ial beauty breaks upon your view; from the whole 
seen together you w ill experience, not a sensation, 
but a profound sentiment of melanchol)", which 
will become religious as you follow the elevation of 
that turret whose slender spire, dying away as it 
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were in the air, will waft your thought without 
intermission, without any sensible transition, from 
the body of the church, the place of penitence and 
prayer, up to the imagined heaven, the refuge of 
the Christian’s hopes. Thus the pagan monuments 
present only round forms, straight and regular lines, 
just proportions, and fixed designs, because material 
beauty is composed solely of contours, regular and 
symmetrical lines, and depends altogether on just¬ 
ness of proportion ; while the Christian monuments 
offer externally only spires, confused designs, and 
conceptions executed in spite of the laws of stability,* 
because Christian ideas are essentially acute, and 
have a tendency to ascend to heaven by a power 
exempt from calculation, and independent of the laws 
of matter. Do not those Gothic spires, sometimes 
standing alone on the summit of a buttress, some¬ 
times springing in groups from the smooth plinths 
of a portal, present a sublime image of hope and 
of prayer ? In a word, do not all those ornaments 

express moral beauties entirely out of nature? ”. 

The Doctor smiled in pity. “ And do you 
think,” said he, ironically, “ that there exist 
beauties out of nature ? ”. 

* The steeple of the cathedral at Antwerp, one of the 
finest in Europe, is in danger of falling, as it is only supported 
in its elevated position by means of iron stays, which, being 
rusted by the air, are ready to give way. 

11 
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I. 

“ A fine question! Yes, the beauties of the 
first order. Don’t you know that the sublime 
begins where reality ends ? Why don’t you ask 
me too whether matter is not superior to spirit, 
body to soul ?... .What we acquire from physical 
order is only imitation ; what we take from moral 
order is creation, or conception. The idea of a 
God, those that relate to another life, all that the 
soul conceives by its own power and without the as¬ 
sistance of the senses, are not all these drawm fj-om 
a world purer, nobler, and more exalted than the 
earth ? ”. 

Here the Doctor w as out of all patience ; he told 
me that I had been raving for an hour past, and 
cited as an unanswerable argument the following 
line of Boileau: 

Rien n’est beau que le vrai; le vrai seul est aimable. 

He called in Racine and Moliere to demonstrate 
to me that the painting of the human heart, the pic¬ 
ture of our passions, our vices, our pleasures, w'as 
the sole dominion of poetry, and that we ap¬ 
proached the nearer to perfection in the arts the 

more faithful we were in imitating nature. 

I maintained that we ought never to concern our¬ 
selves with it but for the purpose of purifying and 
ennobling it; that the ideal lyas the soul of the fine 
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arts, and that there was no true poetry without the 
marvellous: I referred to tjie fictions of Homer, the 
fairy machineiy of Tasso, tlie obscurities of Ossian, 
and the visions of Klopstock. He said, tliat tlie 
pagan mythology was justly considered as the finest, 
and most favouralile to genius; as by personifying 
our ideas it drew them from a vague state, placed 
them within reach of our organs, and adorned 

them with the charms of nature.I insisted, on 

the contrary, that it impoverished the imagination, 
by delivering up to our senses what belonged to our 
thoughts, and by bringing to tlie earth what wi' 
should seek in heaven. 

—“ Besides the external senses.” said 1. " we 
have internally a faculty of conceiving, which i> 
the noblest attribute of the soul; it is a sjiccies of 
instinct which leads to the notions of an intellec¬ 
tual world, of which we shall one day make a part; 
it is by that we acquire ideas of the supeiuatural 
and the marvellous; those ideas are es.sentially 
connected with what is noblest in us: why then 
corrupt and degrade them, by clogging them w ith 
our terrestrial chains ? Why give vices, passions, 
wants, to things which in their essence are jmre 
and divine ? W'hat, after all, is this rage for per¬ 
sonifying every thing ? I'hings are what they are 
of themselves: some are only material, as stones 
and metals; others partake of matter and spirit. 
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as animals; others, again, are purely spiiitual, as 
the Divinity, the soul, spirits, the occult prin¬ 
ciples of thing's, and all that composes that invisible 
universe, commonly called Moral Order, and 
which Kant calls Reason. I-et it not be said that 
none of these objects have existence, because they 
are vague and undetermined in our understanding: 
they exist, for the ideas of them are to be found in 
all ages, among all nations, and their names in all 
languages ; but they exist without form and co¬ 
lour, because form and colour are properties of 
matter. It is, therefore, robbing them of a great 
part of their fascination, and their charm, to make 
them in every thing like ourselves; it is, at least, 
depriving*imagination of an extensive field, to give 
fixed and invariable features to things which it 
might conceive differently, according to the dif¬ 
ferent points of vieiv in whieh they might present 
themselves to it. 

“ For example, you paint death to me as a hide¬ 
ous skeleton holding a scythe, but I see in it a 
beautiful girl, her forehead encircled in a glory, a 
smile on her lips, come to deliver men from life 
and lead them to heaven. 

“ Rather leave to their vague existence ideas 
which you cannot define; the mind in pursuing 
them thither, will be obliged to raise itself to their 
height, and will gain something of their purity. 

2 
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“ But observe, 5 ’our pagans were such miserable, 
such grovelling beings, that their thoughts never 
soared upwards of five hundred fathoms above the 
level of the ground; their conception could go no 
higher for the abode of their gods than the mountains 
of their country; they said, Jupiter dwells on Mount 
Oylmpus, Apollo dwells on Mount Parnassus, just 
as we say, Mr. Such-a-one dvrells on Mont-martre. 
They could never reach the idea of an unknown 
heaven; and it u as not till our venerable Druids 
revealed to them the existence of the soul, that the 
boldest among them could conceive another life 
but such as is represented in the insipid repetition 
of their Elysium.* 

“ How preferable, in my ojnnion, to such a dry, 
earthly mythology, are those ideas of phantoms and 
apparitions which night and death have given 
birth to among Christian nations, and which an¬ 
cient traditions have perpetuated in all our villages. 
A countryman, showing me the way by night 
over an unknown tract, will produce more effect 
on my imagination, in relating the mythology of 
his hamlet, than Hesiod with all the trash of his 
tedious theogony. 

* --Vobis auctoribus utnbrs 

Non tacitas Erebi sedes, Ditisque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt. Kegit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio: longae (canitis si cognita) vitse 
Mors media est. Phars. lib. 1, 
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“ Passing by a certain marahy meadow, my guide 
assures me, that a troop wanton spirits, clad in 
red, are often seen running as swift as the wind, 
making the air ring with their shrill and mocking 
bursts of laughter, while they are playing among 
the horses, and plaiting their long mains. When 
the farmer’s boy goes in the night for their favourite 
mare, they get up behind him, press his heart 
with a heavy hand to stop its beating, and box 
his ear if he dares to look round. In another spot 
the Alder King with his robe of fo^s and crown of 
fire walks late in the evening by the river side, 
watching for some child to allure into the water 
with his enticing words.* Further on, on that 
green sward where several roads meet, seven 
young maidens, all in white with dishevelled locks, 
dance to their own singing round the cross erected 
there. Then again, a filthy deformed creature 
sometimes crosses that dark path panting for 
breath, to go and prowl around the quiet houses 
in the country; dogs will not bark before him, 

and his skin is proof against musket balls.As 

we proceed he says to me: ‘ Do you hear those 
long soft sounds like tlie winding of a horn, and 
voices confused by the wind? That’s the bad 
hunter going through the air, pursued by his own 

* This tradition of the King of the .-Vlders is Uie subject 
of a very pretty elegy of Goethe 
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pack in full cry,- always ready to tear him to 
pieces.* 

In listening to these accounts,! regret that some 
haiTen arguments should have robbed me of the 
ideas comprehended in them; but if my reason 
refuses to admit them, my imagination yields to 
them, and, pleased with the mysterious charm 
they create, keeps me open to lively and novel emo¬ 
tions, the only ones, pcrhai)s, the source of which 
education has not dried up in my heart. At these 
moments, if a wood-pigeon, awakened by tlie 
noise of my horse’s trotting, rustles suddenly 
among the branches of a tree; or if the knotty 
and bare trunk of an old willow j)resents itself 
unexpectedly before me, standing alone, a shiver¬ 
ing comes over me, my hairs stand on end, my 
heart beats violently, and I ask myseU', with a kind 
of indecision, which is the deceiver—my reason 
w hich rejects all idea of the supernatural—or my 
imagination, which impresses those ideas on me 
by such powerful emotions ?” 


* The Bad Hunter is a story to be found in almost all the 
countries of Europe. According to the German poets, he was 
an impious man, who, when he was hunting in a forest, went 
on horseback into a chapel, where a priest was saying mass; 
by a puni nent from heaven his hounds and his huntsman 
turned upon him, and have never since ceased hunting him. 
The [)easants of Berry call this tradition, La chaise a liibaud. 
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Here I stopped: the Doctor had listened to me 
without interruption; but his silence had more the 
air of surprise than of attention. 

—“ My dear Joseph,” said he, “ what are you 
going to do now?” 


I. 

" I am going to walk in the Tuileries.” 


HE. 

“ I advise you to go home, and avoid speaking 
too much, for it exhausts you, and your health is 

far from being robust. Good b’ye.Tell your 

father that I will breakfast with him to-morrow. 
Good b’ye.” 

He turned from me, and walked away at a quick 
pace. I was struck with the kind of pity, which 
I thought I saw in his looks, and with the tone of 
sorrow in which he had spoken his parting words. 
Though I could not at the time account for his 
strange manner of getting rid of me, it did not 
appear very civil, and my thoughts dwelt long 
upon it in spite of me. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE NEXT WEEK. 

I WOKE early; my windows were shut, but the 
first rays of the day had broken into my room; 1 
lay warm and comfortable, prolonging, with my 
eyes open, one of those pleasant dreams that soothe 
the mind. By degrees I left off dreaming to 
phmge into reveries; free from external impres* 
sions, I could choose the subject of my thoughts, 
and I examined my soul respecting its nature, its 
destiny, its eternity; I was fuU of vague hopes, 
and I called Reason to the assistance of my ima¬ 
gination, to strengthen in me that belief which I 
had instinctively conceived, and to which so many 
©f my conjectures, reflections, and sentiments re¬ 
ferred. I shall not always be chained by earthly 
ties, said I: death will one day deliver me from 
them, and I shall spring into a better world, to 
enjoy in reality all those visions of felicity and 
grandeur which seem to elude me here. 

If I am shocked at the triumph of evil, it is be¬ 
cause the idea of good is inherent in my being; if 
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misfortune thwarts and grieves me, it is because I 
am of a happy principle; and as justice and the Di¬ 
vinity are inseparable in my mind, if I have been 
thrown upon the earth, it is because I committed 
some fault, because I deserved the punishment of 
life. 

Having entered upon this thought, I dwelt with 
delight on all the consequences which flowed from 
it. Sleep having recruited my organs, my con¬ 
ceptions were strong, and had the &ature8 of 
reality, which seemed to bear conviction. I con¬ 
ceived myself inhabiting, before I was bom, one of 
those brilliant stars^ that serve as a centre to a 
planetary vortex; I was a citizen of the Sun; 
there I swam in the waves of light, and was in¬ 
toxicated with the harmony of the stars. But I 
soon contaminated my purity by a criminal dis¬ 
obedience ; I thought I heard the gi-eat Jehovah 
thundering the sentence of my exile, limiting in 
his justice the duration of my captivity, and pro¬ 
portioning to the extent of my fault, the number of 
organs that were to lighten my chain. 

I saw myself plunged within the flanks of a 
mortal, entering life amidst sufferings, proclaim¬ 
ing ^by cries and causeless tears the uneasiness of 
my new condition; I saw myself shut up in the 
narrow cdls of that box of bones called a cranium, 
still possessing that incessant activity, which is a 

D 2 
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property of my divine nature. Anxious to move, 
I began to try to make myself master of the mat¬ 
ter which encrusted me, I seized upon all my 
Cleans, I learned to make use of them; I secured 
all the sinews and filaments that move and work 
the machinery of my bones and muscles; I ac¬ 
quired the management of aU my fibres. I in¬ 
vented expressions, I formed a countenance, I im¬ 
proved all the means afforded by my earthy frame 
of animating myself, receiving sensations, and 
communicating with other beings. 

Enjojdng my acquisitions, I sometimes took 
pleasure in contemplative indolence, that rest from 
power, that image of the seventh day; sometimes 
exerted my power, and gave way to my will; 
sometimes gave the rein to fancy, without object, 
regardless of possibility, and I was proud of exer¬ 
cising my moral faculty beyond the material limits 
assigned to its action. 

In succession I followed myself, in my reverie, 
to the state of old age, and I saw with pain my 
organs wearing out, my mortal covering yielding 
to the laws of matter, gravitation hardening my 
tendons, drying my fibres, contending with me for 
my limbs, and altering my features by attracting to 
the earth muscles which I could no longer support: 
a physical force insensibly retook all that a moral 
force had acquired firom it; all the earthy parts of 
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me by degrees bent to the earth; at length I fell, 
and death, bursting my frightful prison, restored 
me to my primitive liberty. Dear objects of my 
heart, who were delivered before me, I shall now 
join you for ever; and you, my friends, whose term 
of exile is not yet expired, farewell for a short time, 
in leaving you I am certain that I shall see you 
again. 

Such were the images which I was indulging, 
when I heard a noise in the next room: the door 
opened and my father came in. I was surprised 
to see him, for though the family regularly break¬ 
fasted at nine o’clock, he was not accustomed to 
have me called, still less to come to my room him¬ 
self in the moming, and I always went down when 
I liked. 

He opened my shutters, and then came to my 
bed-side: he had on his light maroon coat, and lus 
new wig, which he wore on Sundays to go and 
dine in the Bois de Vinctnnes with my mother 
and sisters. 

—“ Joseph,” said he, “ a friend of mine has 
come to invite us to spend the day at his country- 
house ; it is delightful weather, get up, we are 
gojng directly.” 

I was amazed ^ this information, which carried 
with it something like a command. Without al¬ 
lowing me time to recover myself, my father threw 
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my clothes on the bed, saying: “ Make haste 
and dress yourself, we will come for you in a 
quarter of an hour.” With these words he went 
out. 

All this was so inconsistent with the habits of 
my father, with his manner of treating me, with 
his regular course of life, that I was lost in con¬ 
jecturing how to account for it. 

A friend of his has invited us. ... Who may this 
friend be ? How came I to be included in this 
invitation ; I, who have no connexion a-ith my fa¬ 
ther’s friends, who am never in any of his parties 
of pleasure, or ever appear in the company he 
keeps; I, who pass with the intimates of my fa¬ 
mily for one of those unsociable beings who are 
never pardoned for not taking pleasure in the circle 
in which they were bom, and whose ennui is 
deemed a supercilious coxcombry. 

Again, my father’s leaving his business on a 
week-day to go into the country, was a thing that 
had never before happened. Then he had ap¬ 
peared long to have made it a rule to allow me to 
lead a life according to my own ideas, and never 
to speak authoritatively to me. 

From these reflections there resulted a melim- 
choly presentiment, that tnado me have recourse 
to my principle of indifference; yet I hurried on 
my clothes, as my father had desired it, and as his 
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will had abruptly intervened where mine wa$ ha¬ 
bitually deficient 

I had just done dressing myself whm I hennl 
his voice on the stairs; he came in with a middle- 
aged man, who had a high forehead, a grave ap¬ 
pearance, and%n inquiring eye. I was ridher 
pleased with this man. 

My father showed him into the room, and said: 
“ This is my son.” 

The stranger bowed, looked at me steadily, and 
with a kind of concern which surprised me. 

—“ If you are ready,” said my father, “ we’ll go.” 

I replied that I was ready. 

We went down. 

Going through the back room I saw my mother, 
who embraced me more tenderly than usual; she 
pressed me very warmly to her bosom, and ran out. 

I passed on to the shop, where the derJc kept 
his eyes fixed upon me. 

I did not see my sisters. 

The maid servant, who went to the door with 
us, had a long face and red eyes. 

All this had the look of a funeral. 

The carriage into which we went had nothing 
•of elegance about it: it was a large coach, with a 
•tolerable good lin^g; the horses were black with 
flowing manes, and the coachman had not on a 
livery. 
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We had hardly got into the Rue St. Antoine, 
when the stranger asked leave to lower the blinds, 
being just recovering, as he told us, of an ophthal¬ 
mia, which had left his sight weak, so that he 
could not endure a great light. The blinds were 
let down. 

There was a dead silence for a long time; 
my father seemed deeply affected at something; he 
every now and then sighed, and his countenance 
betrayed anxiety as well as sadness. The stranger 
kept his eyes constantly on me. It w as impossible 
for me not to see something mysterious in all that 
had been passing: at first I endeavoured to ac¬ 
count for it; but, not having sufficient grounds to 
reason upon, my wavering thoughts soon took 
another course, and carried me I know not w'hi- 
ther. Nothing was less in my mind than my ex¬ 
traordinary situation, when the stranger spoke,— 
“ Do you love the country, Sir? ” 

This question, M hich was addressed to me, 
puzzled me, as it was badly put—What is under¬ 
stood by the country ? Does it mean free nature, 
and the sublime thoughts which it inspii’es, or 
villas, and the frivolous diversions which men of 
the world go there to seek? Had I been ac¬ 
quainted with the stranger, th^s ambiguity would 
not have existed; but while in his countenance 1 
discovered something intellectual, indicating a man 
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living according to spiritual perceptions. Ids con¬ 
nexion with my father led me to think that he 
lived according to the world. 

I remained some time undetermined between 
these two senses of the question. At last I re¬ 
solved to take ft both ways : “ I do.. .. and I do 
not,” replied I.—My father immediately looked at 
the stranger, and sighed. 

I went on.—“ I love mountainous countries far 
from highways—I love rocks, heaths, uncultivated 
grounds; and I dislike large fertile plains {another 
sigh from my father), woods imprisoned in walls, 
straight avenues, jets-deau, gardens combed and 
cut into shapes, and what the gentry of Paris call 
handsome country-houses.” I had scarcely made 
this distinction when I was struck with the im¬ 
propriety of it, for it clearly enough said, that I 
despised the pleasures to which I imagined myself 
invited. I attempted to repair my error, but I did 
it awkwardly. The stranger did not understand 
my motive, and all I gained by it was to involve 
myself in a contradiction. 

From that time the conversation was carried on 
between the stranger and my father, without any 
endeavour to take me into it: it turned upon busi¬ 
ness, the price of commodities, the public finances, 
the operations of the Bank, and harvests. My 
father’s sadness increased as we proceeded; he 
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sighed more frequentlj', and his eyes iUled with 
tears. The stranger seenied to respect hk grief, 
^d gave over speaking to him. 

Meanwhile the horses ti-otted on, and time passed 
away. Though I had nothing to indicate the road 
we had taken, I found, by the easier motion of the 
carriage, that we w'ere out of town and on a sandy 
road; and afters >irds I judged by the deaease of 
the light which the blinds admitted, by the rum¬ 
bling of the wheels, the frequency of the jolts, and 
the rapidity with which W'e moved, that we had 
entered a narrow street with very high houses, 
that the street sloped, and was badly paved. 

At length the carriage stopped. 

“We are anived,” said the stranger. 

We heard the creaking ol' an iron-gate turning 
on its hinges; the carriage again moved forward, 
and the folding gates re-closed n ith a crash—the 
noise of it vibrated to my heai t. 

The coachman opened the door and let down the 
step; the stranger went out first, then my lather: 
I followed. 1 had been longing to see ... .1 casi 

my eyes round me.VV\' were in a stjuare 

court, three sides of n Inch were occupied by spa¬ 
cious buildings; on the fourth were the porter’s lodge 
and the iron gate, through which was seen a very 
broad road, and beyond it a river, the banks of 
which were shaded by a row of old w illows. 
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The building at the bottom of the court had a 
wide terraced balcony on which there were flower 
pots. More care and attention seem to have bee» 
paid to this building, as appeared by the many ad¬ 
ditions which seemed to have been made one after 
another in the course of a long possession. The 
other buildings were in a good state; but there 
was this difference between them, that the one had 
the appearance of being under the care the 
owner, while the other two looked as if attended 
to by persons hired for the purpose. On the whole, 
there was an air cf utility throughout which ex¬ 
cluded every idea of a country-house. 

Having made these remarks I looked at my fa¬ 
ther; he was pale, trembled, and avoided my looks. 

The stranger showed us the way into the house: 
we followed him up a shabby staircase; he led 
through several rooms, and ushered us into a sort 
of drawing-room tolerably well furnished. A large 
round table covered with a green cloth, on which 
w'ere spread papers and registers, stood in the 
middle of this room, the very look of which im¬ 
posed silence. 

The stranger offered us seats, and asked me if 
I w^ted to eat. This I declined, affecting great 
ease; not that the situation in which I was ap¬ 
peared to me to be without danger; but the more 
singular and alarming the mystery of every thing 
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around me, the more I thought it right to be in¬ 
different. However, though mv soul entrenched 
herself in a Stoical carelessness, my body was in a 
state of fever which made me ashamed of it; the 
least unexpected noise which suspended my will 
for a moment made me shiver all over, for which 
I the next moment despised myself. As for my 
father, he straggled not onh' to stibdue his giief, 
but to conceal it from me. A servant coming in 
to inquire if any thing was w'anted, the stranger 
said to him : “ Send Mr. Michael here.” He then 
addressed me thus; “ Sir, if you wf sh to walk, we 
have a very fine garden here; I have sent for some¬ 
body to show it you. In the mean time your fa¬ 
ther and I will settle our affairs. 

Though this was said veiy politely, the stranger 
accompanied it with a look in which I observed a 
sort of authority. On ni v part I made a bow^ of com¬ 
pliance, which probably had some submission in it. 

Mr. Michael, who had been sent for, now came. 
He was a man about fifty yeai-s old, in dirty clothes; 
he had an aquiline nose, lank hair, and swarthy 
complexion. There was a marked inferiority on 
his brow and in his eyes, w hich could not be wiped 
away in my opinion by the affected air of respect 
with which he was received by the stranger. 

The latter, having bestowed upon him some 
•ommon-place civilities, which he took as not being 
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due to him, went with him into the next room, 
where they remained closeted about ten minutes, 
and then returned, when the stx*anger said to Mr. 
Michael: “ That gentleman wishes to walk in the 
garden ; do me the favour to Ixear him company.” 

I rose, bowed to the strangex’, and looked at my 
father, who could hardly refrain from sobbing.— 
I pressed his hand in a manner that showed I felt 
for him, which seemed to increase his suffering. 

I followed Mr. Michael; but he was scarcely 
out of the drawing-room, or office, or cabinet (for 
I do not know even now what name to give the 
room where we were received), when his subordi¬ 
nate and respectful mien vanished, and gave place 
to a4ir of liberty, which indicated a right as well 
as his intention of putting himself at his ease w ith 
me, and of treating me familiarly. 

Two things occurred to me: the one was to set 
Mr. Michael talking ; the other to take a lofty and 
reserved tone with him, so as to disconcert his im-, 
pertinence, and keep him in his place. The for¬ 
mer was strongly supported by my curiosity, for I 
did not doubt that a quarter of an hour’s conver¬ 
sation with a man like him would make me mas¬ 
ter of him and of his secrets: the latter my pride 
called upon me to adopt; in the first place it main¬ 
tained between me and my gai’den companion a 
distance, w^hich I thought it had been intended 

1 
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rather despotically to do away; and lastly it was 
in haimony with that determined indifference 
which raised me in my own opinion, and rendered 
me superior to human organization. It will be 
readily guessed that the latter considerations car¬ 
ried the day, because they were really the nobler. 
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CHAP. IV'. 

THE MAN FOR CONSPIRACIES. 

I FOUND myself in a large garden, well kept 
up, where the useful and the agreeable were mingled 
with skill. 

I breathed with pleasure the air of the surround¬ 
ing vegetation. 

My guide said to me:—“ You see you have room 
enough here to walk about, and that you will not 
be at a loss for society.” 

In fact, I did see in the garden about thirty per¬ 
sons of both sexes. Some were going and coming 
in all directions; others were standing in the sun 
talking together; there were women at work, and 
several young people reading in the retired walks. 

This view raised no precise idea in my mind. 

I knew so well how to compose my countenance, 
and I put on so rough and inaccessible an air, that 
Mr. Michael gave up all idea of conversing with 
me., At first, he walked at my side, bating nothing 
of his expansive disposition; he then let me go on 
a little before him; and before we had gone twenty 
yards he followed me at a respectfnl distanc e 
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Walking in this manner, hiy hat off, my arms 
folded, and my eyes fixed on the ground, a person 
who was passing near me, turned out of his way to 
accost me. He gave me a mysterious tap on the 
shoulder, and looking askant around him said to 
me in a drawling hollow voice :—“ We are lost.” 

I was so unprepared for such an address, I had 
such a weight at my heart, and my imagination, in 
spite of me, was besieged by so many fantastic ter¬ 
rors, that this doleful voice rung along my nerves, 
and shook them like the string of a Ijre vibrating 
to a sympathetic sound. By an operation of my 
memory, quicker than lightning, all the sinister ap¬ 
pearances of the morning, the embrace of my mo¬ 
ther, the stare of the shopman, the long face of 
the maid, the letting down of the blinds of the 
carriage, my father’s sighs and tears, all flashed at 
once upon my mind, and entirely put my ideal 
system out of my head. I suddenly fell fix>m hea¬ 
ven to earth; my hair stood an end, my blood 
froze in my veins, and I felt all the powers of my 
being rouzed against the thought of ray destruction. 

I stared wildly at the man. 

—“We are lost,” he repeated: “ the ground on 
which we stand is undermined, tliere are barrels 
of gunpowder beneath, and they are now setting 
fire to the train.” This unexpected intelligence, 
and the terrified look of the person who gave it. 
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produced all at once in my legs and soles of my 
feet that kind of cold fit one feels at the top of 
a lofty tower, when the eye takes in the space 
one would have to fall through from such a 
height. 

—” If so,” said I with alarm, “ we should go 
from the spot.” 

—“ You are right,” replied he. 

I did as I said. Impelled by some blind power, 
I set out running as fast as my legs could carry 
me, across the garden, jumping over the espaliers, 
tramjding upon the flowers and vegetables, leaving 
deep prints of my feet in the fresh-turned earth of 
the beds and borders, expecting every instant to 
be blown up into the air in a whirlwind of fire and 
smoke. The man ran as fast as I did; and Mr. 
Michael, who was not nearly so swift of foot as we 
were, followed us at a distance, roaring with aU the 
force of his lungs, “ Stop, stop.” 

His cries turned upon us the attention of some 
men who were at work in the garden. They left 
what they were about to run after us; and as I 
had in fact no other object than to remove myself 
as far as possible from the spot where I thought 
the mine would spring, I stood still when I got to 
the wall of the enclosure, very indifferent about 
being overtaken by those who were running after 
me. They were soon up with me, when they 

E 
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seized me, some by the collar, some by the arms, and 
had the less trouble in securing me as I had begun 
to come to myself, and to be shocked at my cow¬ 
ardly terror; and had I been free, would have re¬ 
turned to the spot I had left, praying with all the 
fervour I could for ascension by the thundering ex¬ 
plosion, the idea of which had so shamefully ter¬ 
rified me. 

I, accordingly, made no resistance, and was beg¬ 
ging the people who had got hold of me to spare 
me unnecessary violence, when Mr. Michael came 
up.—“ You are not rational,” said he to me; you 
are wrong to be mischievous. Look at those gen¬ 
tlemen and those ladies; they behave better than 
you. Come along with me to your room; you 
want a little rest.” Saying this he took hold of 
one of my arms, and told the gardener to take the 
other. 

In spite of all I could say lo assure them tliat I 
would go wherever they chose, I was obliged, as I 
did not wish to come to blows with them, to submit 
to be taken across the garden like a criminal in the 
way to jail. 

My companion in the race was far from show¬ 
ing the same resignation; his fury increased his 
strength ; four men could hardly hold him, and the 
imprecations he lavished upon them in the way 
were of so singular a nature, that, notwithstanding 
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the inconceivable obscurity in which my situation 
was more and more enveloped, I could not help 
attending to what he said. 

—“ Cannibals !” cried he, at times, “ Blood¬ 
thirsty tigers! Have you got the better of us again? 
It is you again, ey! who have the power, and ex¬ 
ercise it against us, and against all who have seen 
through your infernal conspiracy. It is absolutely 
determined then that you shall hang us to the 
lantern posts, that you shall repeat your horrid 
massacres ! Well! here I am—why don’t you cut 
my throat at once ? Do it now, that I may no 
longer be cursed with the sight of you on earth.” 
As he said this, he looked fiercely at them, with a 
countenance in which the excess of rage and hatred 
was painted. 

We had hardly proceeded as far as the middle 
of the garden, when the master of the house, or at 
least he who had brought me to it, came up to in¬ 
quire the cause of the noise. He asked Mr. Mi¬ 
chael what new had happened. 

—“ This gentleman,” replied he, has given us 
a chase; he set out running across the garden be¬ 
fore I had the least notion of what he was about, 
and Monsieur de la Guichardiere followed him; 
they have done a great deal of damage to the beds, 
and we have had the greatest difficulty in the 
world to secure their persons.” 
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The stranger said to me very mildly, “ Where 
were you ipoing ?” 

This question increased my confusion still more. 
The more I coinjwsed my ideas, the more was I 
ashamed of having suffered, myself to be so trans¬ 
ported from them by an instinctive emotion. The 
more I recovered my moral faculties, the more was 
I humbled that my physical faculties should have 
such power over my organization. 

The stranger repeated his question: “ Where 
were you going, Mr. Joseph ?”—“ I know nothing 
about it ” repUed I; “ ask this gentleman .. ..” (I 
turned my eyes to the person.) 

He asked me no more questions.—“ Till the 
room he is to occupy is ready,” said he to IMichael, 
•* carry him to Monsieur de la Guichardiere’s.” 

The sentence was inunediately put in execution. 
I suffered myself to be led away without any re¬ 
sistance, impatient to be freed from dirty hands, 
which by their odious touch had defiled my clothes. 

I'o form an idea of all that was passing in my 
mind, it is only necessary to think of the odd com¬ 
bination of facts in which I was involved. It 
should seem that on this day fortuitous events 
took an unerring course, and destiny becamp va¬ 
riable. So far tlien was abstract meditation from 
transporting me out of those rules of conduct called 
good senscy that it was the reverse; it was mate- 
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rial events, and their natural effect on my under¬ 
standing, which misled me. I never was further 
from reason than when I followed its rules; never 
nearer than when I relied on my ideal principles. 
So strange a state could not but in jure the har¬ 
mony of my organs in a considerable degree: at 
times I thought I was asleep, and endeavoured to 
wake myself; at others I tried if my senses had 
their right perceptions. My mind, perplexed with 
doubts, roamed from earth to heaven, from heaven 
to earth, without finding a steady point to rest upon; 
and the result was an excessive degree of uneasi¬ 
ness that absorbed my faculties. In short, I was 
afraid either to think or to act, and I fell into a 
kind of stupefaction, which, by those about me, 
might very weU be taken for idiotism. 

M. de la Guichardiere and I were shut up in the 
same room. I expected to have been left to my¬ 
self, and to be able to collect and arrange my ideas; 
but I had not time for it: we were scarcely alone 
when my fellow-prisoner addressed me in these 
terms: 

—“ You see, Sir, how we are with these traitors; 
this is the way they treat all who can expose their 
infernal projects. I have been long aware of their 
plots, and they would have been ail hanged, if my 
advice had been taken.” 
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1 asked him what people he talked of, and what 
was the nature of the plot he had discovered. 

—“ Are you then,” said he, “ as blind as the 
rest ? I will prove to you, as clear as day, that 
these people are rascals, and that we are all lost.” 

—“ It is a vulgar saying,” continued he, “ that 
past experience is the inheritance of time to 
come ; but that’s not the case with us. Last year, 
some robbers, in league with the domestics of the 
house, set it on fire and pillaged us. You will sup¬ 
pose, perhaps, that the master had all the servants 
hanged. No such thing. You may tliink that 
at least he turned them all away—Not at all—he 
had only the most guilty of them hanged, and only 
turned those away who had a hand in the plot.— 
The rest he has let alone, and he trusts to jieople, 
who, notwithstanding they did all they could to 
prevent the pillage, are not a bit better than they 
who pillaged.” 

I asked him what reason he had to think that 
people who behaved so well at the tinje of the 
pillaging did not deserv’e the confidence reposed 
in them. 

—“ It would be rather difficult for me,” said he, 
“ to explain that to you ; but it is not less clear’ 
that they were in league with those who vfere 
turned away ; I prove it this way:— 

“ Every thing is contrived among them with 

5 
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the greatest art: the gardener affects to keep the 
garden in order, and bring on his cabbages and 
lettuces; the butler affects to take care of the cel¬ 
lar ; the cook, the footmen, the porter, affect to be 
very attentive to their duty; all this to deceive 
their master, and lull him into confidence In the 
mean time, the robbers have opened mines all about 
the garden and the house. Every one digs from 
his side and advances to the centre, where all the 
galleries meet, so that this ground, so well culti¬ 
vated at the surface, is all hollow beneath. They 
have laid powder in all the galleries, the ramifi¬ 
cations of which extend to the cellars. They will 
soon set fire to it; and the explosion that will take 
place will produce the greatest ruin and confusion 
that ever was seen: the robbers will then rush in 
amidst the ruins, each with a dagger in one hand 
and a firebrand in the other. They will, massacre all 
who may have fallen again on their feet; they will 
bathe themselves in our blood; they will gorge 
themselves with our spoils; and the master, who 
was determined to see and to hear nothing, will 
be the first victim of his blindness.” 

—“ How comes it,” I asked, “ that you ffid not 
apprize him of the danger which threatens him ?” 

Do you think,” replied he, with a smile of 
pity, “ that I have staid till this day to teU him of 
it! I have written more than twenty letters to 
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him on the subject; but to what purpose ? They 
have so completely engrossed his confidence, that he 
no longer sees but through their eyes. The other 
day I told him plainly that nothing would go on 
well till he gave me the management of the garden: 
he did not even listen to me.” 

—“ Are you skilful in gardening, then ?” 

“ I know nothing of it. But gardening is not 
the question ; the business is to prevent the blow¬ 
ing up of the mine, for wliich I have an infallible 
plan. You know the river runs about fifty yards 
from us; now if I were allowed to act, I would 
turn it into the garden, which I would cover with 
a sheet of water, and drown all the miners at their 
wmrk.” 

“ I think,” said I, “ you would not find it easy 
to do that: the garden appears to me to be on the 
slope of a hill at the bottom of which the river 
runs; consequently it would be necessary to raise 
it ten or twelve fathom above its level, and I know 
not by what means the course of the water could 
be so forced.” 

—“ One would suppose,” said he shaiply, “ that 
you had imbibed some of their princij)les.” 

I assured him that he was mistaken, and that 
I had never had any thing to do with those people; 
but that the plot which he accused them of ap¬ 
peared to me so infernal, that I could hardly ima- 
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pne it possible; that, besides, it was inconceivable 
that facts so easily ascertained, and which the 
slightest accident might discover, should have es¬ 
caped the attention of all the honest people who 
live in the house, and who spent some part of the 
day in the garden.” 

—“ That’s quite absurd,” replied he: “ there is 
not one of all the honest people here who does not 
see the thing as clear as I do; for those who say 
they don’t see it are rogues in league witli the 
others; but if any one of us attempts to give the 
slightest information, his keeper collars him, and 
locks him up in his room for a week.” 

“ His keeper!” said I, with surprise—" What 
are keepers ?” 

—“ People,” he replied, “ who have pushed 
themselves into the confidence of the master of the 
house, and who, under pretence of keeping good 
order, have an understanding with the robbers to 
prevent us from hanging them: you see very well 
that they have all the authority, as they have taken 
both of us and locked us up.” 

I knew not what to think. 

“ Sir,” resumed he, lowering his voice, " there is 
but one thing left for us to do: as the master of this 
place is determined to lose himself and us, we must 
*ave him in spite of himself. 
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“ You seem to me to be a worthy man, and I will 
trust you with a plan which has been in my mind 
for some days, the execution of which I have put 
off while I had a hope that some attention would 
be paid to my advice, but which I am determined 
to put off no longer, as to-morrow it may be too 

late. Mind me.You see this candle; we’ll 

cut it in two; we’ll light both bits, one we’ll hide 
in this corner-cupboard, and leave the other burn¬ 
ing on the chimney, to deceive the keepers when 
they come their round at night to take the lights 
away. When they are gone, and every body 
asleep, we’ll open the cupboard, take out our can¬ 
dle, and set fire to our beds ; then taking advantage 
of the fire and confusion that will follow, we’ll cut 
the throats of the keepers, and of all in league with 
the robbers.” 

Though I had no precise idea of all I had 
been listening to, and though my imagination had 
been prepared for the most extraordinary things by 
the whole of the mystery in which I was hitherto 
enveloped, I own my mind was not yet exalted to 
so tragical a tone as to make the expedient pro¬ 
posed to me by M. de la Guichardiere appear as 
natural to me as it did to him. I felt an inclina¬ 
tion to smile, which however I struggled to curb, 
for I had to do with a man who would not have 
taken a joke on the subject well; I therefore gravely 
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observed to him that Ids plan appeared to me rather 
violent; and I asked him if he was not afraid that 
the fire might communicate with the powder, and 
produce the explosion he wanted to prevent. 

“ It is nothing to me,” replied he hastily, “ if the 
explosion does take place, provided it is not done 
by the robbers; don’t you see that in this case it 
will be to our advantage instead of being to theirs, 
and that we shall gain every thing by getting two 
hours’ start of them ?” 

I clearly saw that there was no turning him 
from his design, and I was at a loss what answer 
to make, when our conversation was broken off by 
a noise in the passage, and Mr. Michael’s entering 
the chamber. 

—“ Sir,” said I to him, “ it is no doubt by jfiis- 
take that I have been shut up in this room: no 
one has a right, nor do I suppose an inclination, 
to detain me here against my will—if I thought 
otherwise, I would request you to let me know 
where I am, and what is wanted of me.” 

■—“ Being brought here by your father,” said he, 
you may be sure no harm will be done to you; so 
don’t be uneasy; we will take the best care we can 
of you.” 

—I don’t want your care,”I replied; “Iconsider 
myself free, and I insist upon your letting me out, 
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or letting me speak to the master of the house, 
that I may come to an explanation with him.” 

MR. MICHAEL. 

“ You can’t speak to him just now, he is busy; 
but if you wish to ask him any thing, I will go 
and tell him exactly whatever you desire me to say.” 


I. 

“ I want to be allowed to return to Paris.” 


HE. 

“ That is impossible to-day; there is not a car¬ 
riage in the country, and after the prank you played 
us in the garden, you are too much fatigued to be 
allowed to go so far on foot; but rest yourself here to¬ 
night; and some means will be thought of to send 
you home to-morrow, if you are determined 
upon it.” 

This reply, far from making me easy, raised 
feelings of indigTiation which I could hardly re¬ 
strain from breaking out into bitter complaints 
against the ambush into which I had been ensnared. 
I was ready to threaten that I would bring down 
the vengeance of the laws on those who had thus 
deprived me of liberty, and basely violated ‘with 
unmerited oppression the hospitality which had 
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been faithlessly offered me ; but, on the one hand, 
T was restrained by the fear of degrading- myself in 
yielding to vile passions which would make no al¬ 
teration in the resolutions that might have been 
taken in respect to me; and, on the other, the 
thought of my father, whose share in what had 
happened to me was proved to me by his grief and 
tears, stood in the way of my anger, and converted 
my emotions into a religious resignation. 

In this temper, all I asked of Mr. Michael was 
to be permitted to walk in the garden. 

He pi omised to go and make my request known 
to the gentleman, and went out, taking great care 
to double lock the door and carry away the key. 

M. de la Guichardicre, who, during our colloquy, 
liad kept within an embrasure of the window, ap¬ 
parently meditating on the nocturnal conspiracy, 
came up to me as soon as Michael left the room, 

—“ Pray tell me,” said I to him, “ what this 
Mr. IMichael is, and by what right he keeps us 
locked up in this way.” 

—“ He is a traitor,” replied he in a low voice; 
“ lie is one of those appointed to watch us, and who 
have an authority over us which they make use of, 
as yyu see, to prevent us from discovering their 
[)lots; but only think, Sir, of the blindness of the 
master. I informed him, a week ago, of all the 
machinations of those peojile; and begged him, in- 

I 
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stead of placing them over us, to appoint us to take 
care of them—My request has received no answer.” 

I put some questions to M. de la Guichardiere to 
try to learn from him how he had been brought 
into this house, and how long he had been in it, 
but I could make nothing of his replies. 

Mr. Michael was not long gone; he told me with 
a smile, that it was not the gentleman's intention 
that I should be thwarted, that his house was not 
a prison, and that I was at liberty to go ipto the 
garden if I pleased; but that he begged me to con¬ 
duct myself properly, and not run over the borders 
and beds again; for if I did any more mischief to 
the garden, he should be obliged to forbid my 
walking. 

I was a little confounded by this last observation; 
but as I am never long angry, I laughed at it within 
myself, and went down stairs, glad enough to get 
rid of M. de la Guichardiere and to return into the 
open air. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE MUSTACHES. 

In the confused state of my ideas, it be 
readily imagined that I did not seek the most fi-e- 
quented parts of the garden. I went into a narrow 
bye-walk, where, having the wall of the garden 
on one side, and high espaliers in the borders on 
the other, I thought I niight walk unseen. It 
was not long, howevei’, before I found myself 
mistaken, for I had scarcely gone fifty paces be¬ 
fore I was stopped by the body of a man, who was 
lying flat upon his face across the walk—he had 
long mustaches, and in that position was eagerly 
watching a sort of chink at the bottom of the wall. 
He no sooner perceived me than, putting out his 
remaining arm towards me, and looking at me 
through the corner of the eye he had brought 
away with him from the wars he had been engaged 
in, he made me a sign, which, according to my 
interpretation of it, was as much as to say, “ Stay 
a moment, and don’t make a noise.” Several rea¬ 
sons led me to comply. From the manner in 
which he lay, I must of necessity either go back 
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and choose another walk, which did not accord 
with my desire of being alone, or jump over his 
legs to go on ; and though of those two legs only 
one was alive, the other being of wood, yet the 
very act of stepping over a man had, in my idea, 
something derogatory and sacrilegious, which kept 
me back. 

Then again I was curious to see what a man 
could be doing in this singular attitude. His 
mind was so bent upon his object, and he had in 
his look so much ardour and determination that I 
had no idea that more than a minute would elapse 
before I should receive the information from my 
eyes, or that I should have a longer time to wait 
before he would have the goodness to let me pass. 
Not seeing that my curiosity would be a gainer 
by asking the man what so attracted his attention, 
I fixed my eyes on the crevice in the wall, eager 
to know what was going to happen there. 

Having stood full a quarter of an hour, during 
which neither he nor I moved in the least or ut¬ 
tered a syllable, I grew tired of standing stock 
still and silent; and as his attention did not seem at 
all relaxing, 1 concluded that the man was gifted 
with a dose of patience, which might last us all 
day, and I therefore resolved to break through it, 
by begging him very politely to remove his legs a 
little, that I might pass. 
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He turned his head towards me, and, without 
the least hesitation, sprang lightly on his legs, 
though he had lost two members whose assistance 
I should have thought indispensable. He placed 
himself on one side of the walk in such a manner 
that I was obliged to pass before him. I went 
forward without looking at him, but gently in¬ 
clining my head, as begging pardon for disturbing 
him. He did not take this politeness weU; for 
seeing me going on, he called to me very cava¬ 
lierly : “ What! you don’t mean to stop then and 
see him arrive? I shall make a memorandum of 
this, and it shall be noticed in due time and 
place.” 

I stepped back, and requested him to repeat his 
words, as I could not understand what he had said. 

—“ Right! right!” replied he, “ pretend not 
to hear.” 

I gave him to understand, in a firm tone, that I 
was not a man to pretend; that I did not com¬ 
prehend what he had spoken; that I thought I 
heard something was to arrive, but could not guess 
of what, or of whom he spoke. 

—“ Where do you come firom then,” said he, 
“ not to know that this is the great day ?.. .. Look 
at that hole.”.... 

—“ I have done nothing else for this quarter of 
an hour.”.... 

F 
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—“ You see tliat ray coming from it.... it will 
set the world on fire, and we are saved.”.... 

I fixed my eyes on the man; he was tall, and 
pale, with knit brows; and his rough and pro¬ 
minent mustaches gave his countenance a morose 
expression, that was not softened by the black 
patch with which his left eye was covered. His 
right eye, though quick, vas not expressive, and 
seemed placed in its socket only to serve for sight. 
The cane he cani''d in his hand looked more like 
a weapon than a suppor'": the connexion between 
his body and bis mind v/as carried on so rapidly, 
that it was not easy to determine whether his 
thought regulated his actions, or his actions de¬ 
cided his thought: and his muscles w^ere so active, 
so perfect, that he seemed to have acquired an 
almost despotic power even over the w ooden leg 
on which he bore with all his weiglit. 

—“ We are saved,” contiuutd he; “ the great 
Ogre is coming back ; we shall devour five or six 
kings more; and I am very much mistaken if 1 
am not, before a month passes, in possession of tlie 
estate which he lias promised me in the moon.” 

I found by this strange beginning that the poor 
man did not enjoy Uie free exercise of his reason. 
I had often meditated on .Ms moral state, so im¬ 
properly called a disease of the mind (as if the 
mind, which is nothing physical, could be diseased). 
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nnd which is really only the disease of the organs 
subservient to the mind. I conceived that madness 
might be more or less complete in proportion to the 
greater or smaller number of the organs injured, 
and that in such a case, far from madness being 
absolute, it might happen that a single deranged 
organ should support a train of ideas through a 
series of consequences just and rational as to them¬ 
selves, and which would oidy appear irrational on 
account of the false principle on which they were 
founded. I concluded that, by once admitting this 
false principle, one might reason with a madman, 
understand him, and be uixierstood by him, and 
that such a practice would throw much light on 
the nature of the soul, and on the relations that 
connect the moral order, which only the mind can 
perceive, with the pliysieal order, the knowledge 
of wfiich is submitted to our senses. 

1 tlierefore felt some pleasure in having an 
opportunity of ascertaining the truth of my ob¬ 
servations, and I resolved to see what singular 
I'esults might ensue from premises, manifestly 
erroneous. 

With this view it was necessaiy to grant to this 
man yhe existence of the great Ogre, because it 
wns this concession alone that could lay open to 
tne the principle that directed his ideas. 

—“ Sir,” said I to him, “ the arrival of the Ogre 
F 2 
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pves me much pleasure; pray, teU me all that 
you know about him.” 


HE. 

“ What I know about him you may depend 
upon as fact: an hour before you came up I heard 
a mouse here. {Pointing to the crevice in the 
wall) 


I. 

“ A mouse ! and what can such a little creature 
have to do with so great a personage ? ” 

HE. 

“ How! don’t you know that there is nothing 
but mice in his island ? ” 


1 . 

« WeU!” 


HE. 

“ Well! they have dug a subterraneous passage 
for him; he is to come out at this hole, we will 
join him, and devour all we meet with. The so¬ 
vereigns of the earth will league together to attack 
us, but we will devour them, and seize upon the 
moon, where he has promised me an estate.” 

I now.perceived that the estate was the basis of 
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all the hallucinations of this person, and 1 ac¬ 
counted thus for the state of his mind 

Among a great people there are always more 
noble and generous passions than society can find 
employment for. In a well-constituted state reli¬ 
gion becomes the refuge of all those that find no 
place on earth; when this refuge fails mankind, 
those passions group themselves in too great a 
number about two centres, useful, no doubt, but 
which, becoming too powerful, destroy the equili¬ 
brium and overturn every thing; these are liberty 
and glory: the former re-acts upon social order 
and stabs it to the heart, the latter draws it out of 
its basis and dashes it to pieces. 

This man was born a Frenchman *, he must do 
something; he had heard religion decried and 
glory extolled; glory therefore was his desire. 
He had neither genius nor education, and could 
not assume the lyre; he had courage and strength, 
and he assumed the sword. 

Vain are the tears of his country: Whither are 
you running ?—To gloiy.—There is not enough for 
every body.—There will be some for me.—He has 
had a share; some millions of others have had a 
share.—But the country . Alas! 

But what was this glory of his ? He had braved 
great dangers, killed many men, made long 
majr^s, crossed large rivers; and he still saw 
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long marches to make, many men to kill, and 
dangers without number to surmount. His ideas 
wanted fixing, substantiating; in short, to have a 
firm ground.... The word estate was mentioned 
to him.—Dignities, honours, attached to the earth ! 
-—they are something—^not so gi-eat as glory, but 
also not so vague ; vanity is tickled, self interest 
awakened, there is now an object found for past 
fatigues and future exertions. It is not the coun^ 
try that has been served; that is oppressed and 
suffering; it is the man who gives the estate.... 
That man is pulled down and goes to Elba; away 
goes the estate with him : he returns; the estate 
re-appears; and now the question is between him 
and the country, and duty, and honour itself.... 
He Carries the day, and the others are sacrificed. 
Again he is pulled down, and sent far from Eu¬ 
rope—and the estate—gone to St. Helena. 

This estate, however, has been dearly pur¬ 
chased : it has cost so much trouble, so much 
blood, such painful sacrifices; the national glory 
Kas been sullied, the country devastated and 
ruined—what good has been done then by the 
loss of an arm, a leg, and an eye ? by becoming 
lame and blind ?.... No human brain could hold 
out against such an idea; hope rebels, and cries, 
“ he will come again.” What! in spite of a hun¬ 
dred cannon, a distance of two thousand leagues. 
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a vigilant guard, a fleet, commissioners, Europe 
still armed, a thousand physical impossibilities? 

.Well! what then ? perish all the laws of 

matter! perish natural order! he will come back, 
in short, come back he must. 

The organ of vanity has been destroyed. As 
the estate must return, and as nature is against 
it, the hope that goes to meet it must go out of 
nature. The Ogre, that mysterious personage, 
who is made to come down chimneys to frighten 
children, appears to the imagination as a terrible 
and powerful kind of genius, whose nature and 

actions are inexplicable. The island of St. Helena 

• 

IS peopled only with rats—What then! the rats 
must have been subjugated by the powerful genius? 
he must have turned them to account, for he had 
before turned Mr. Such-a-one and others to ac¬ 
count.—It would be a miracle.—Is not all he has 
done miracles ?—But the whole world will rise 
against him.—We will devour all that come in our 
way; for I must have my estate.—The kings of the 
earth will again combine.—We will devour them, 
for I must have my estate.—But, where is this es¬ 
tate to be given ?—In a place very much out of the 
way, very wild, totally unconnected with the 
interests of France, with Europe, or the earth; 
for there the man who disposes of estates ap¬ 
pears to have placed the object, and the term of 
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his conquests, namely, in the moon : so we shall 
take the moon by assault; for my estate I must 
have. 

It was in this manner I accounted for the hal¬ 
lucination of this man; his ideas appeared to me 
very natural; and granting him, what it would not 
have been very easy to disprove to him, that in 
the situation into which he had been thrown by 
events, he must absolutely have his estate, I found 
that he was veiy regular in his conclusions, and 
that he had a right to be mad. 

When we once find a key to an order of things, 
it is not difficult to comprehend all that flows from 
it; thus with the foregoing reflections, I could 
very well account for the hostile state of this man, 
for his morose physiognomy, and even for his; 
mustaches. 

He had seen people, whose whole merit lay in 
the vigour of their arm, loaded with decorations 
and stars, and had inferred, that a man who had 
muscle enough in his arm to give fifty sabre-cuts 
an hour must be a very important personage in the 
state, entitled to the admiration and deference of 
all classes of society. This was consequently the 
kind of superiority to which his vanity aspired, 
and it was not difficult for him to obtain it, as he 
thought of nothing but that, and as the time which 
we employ in improving the organs of particular 
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sciences, was employed by him in improving the 
organ of sabre-cutting, that is to say, in exercising 
his arm. When his arm was well exercised, he 
felt a kind of proud confidence in it, which dis¬ 
played itself in his features, and in his life, and he 
doubted not that he should produce on others the 
effect which the great sabre-cut givers had for¬ 
merly produced on himself. 

The more wit, knowledge, and elevation of 
soul there was in the persons with whom he 
met, the higher was the opinion he conceived 
of himself; he argued thus: This man knows a 
great deal, he speaks well.... I could eat up 
four such; therefore, I am greater than this 
great man. 

By a deduction of his ideas, when he was to 
give himself an air, for it was necessary to have 
one of some kind, he could think of none to take, 
finer than that which gave the look of a sabre-cut. 
With such an expression of countenance, he was 
sure to be in the right with most men, as there is 
no argument, however false, that a man cares much 
to refute, when there is a sabre-cut at the con¬ 
clusion of it. His physiognomy, fashioned ac¬ 
cordingly, was sour and sharp; acute reasoners 
had no inclination to run themselves against it, 
which was precisely what he wanted; for argu¬ 
ment was not his fort; 
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This system of life served him very well while 
the reign of the sword lasted. The man was then, 
individually, what society was in a body; the air he 
Jiad assumed was. If one npy use the expression, a 
fraction of the public aspect; he conducted himsell' 
in respect to other individuals as the state con¬ 
ducted itself in respect to other states; in a word, 
hi§ ipipertipence rested on the impertinence of 
the throne, and seemed the less misplaced as it 
triumphed at home and abroad. 

This man was in the right in thinking himself 
superior to others, because, under a government 
of fact, physical force alone is really eficctive; all 
other powers are captives, and kept under; but 
when this government of fact was overthrown, 
when, instead of a man who was on the throne, a 
right w'as placed there, legitimacy; when cannon 
was again considered only as the last argument of 
kings, ultima ratio regum ; when military merit 
no longer consisted in giving sabre-cuts, but in a 
just adherence to oaths ; when, to obtain glory, it 
behoved not only not to bend before the enemy, 
which is not very difficult, but likewise not to bend 
before circumstances, whic^ is far more difficult; 
in short, when moral courage, which preserves 
states, was exalted above physical courage, which 
takes towns; and when instead of a social order 
wholly material, wholly made up of men, there 
'2 
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re-appeared a social order wholly morale wholly 
composed of things, this man, who clearly per¬ 
ceived that there was an end of sabre-cutting, said, 
“ I don’t understand any thing’of all this.” 

The writer was not far out, then, who in a 
placard at the time in Paris observed, that re¬ 
calling the Bourbons was signing the warrant of 
the army. * ^ 

Go now, and say to this man : “ Sir, that bluff 
face of yours is at present out of character; the 
French officers are now our friends and brothers, 
and no longer our masters. That blustering air is 
absurd amidst a free people; and ridiculous, as 
being no longer associated with the idea of a great 
public force; take my advice, and .shave off your 
mustaches, which terrify little children.” His an- 
SM'er Avould be: “I have spent twenty years of my 
life in composing this physiognomy: do you think 
I Avill go and spend twenty more in composing a 

new one ?.When I assumed this haughty 

bending of the brow, gave this settled boldness to 
my eyes, and taught my mouth to take this surly 
tw ist, it was then all as it should be; titles and 
dignities, and pulling off of hats attended these 
airs.. Why is it no longer so ? It is not I who am 
changed, but you; I have not 'deceived myself, it 
was then your own way of thinking. You tell 
me, it was a foolish way of thinking; I am sorry 
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for it; but as the appearance of my person is un¬ 
questionably its woric, it is but just that you should 
put up with it: it must make a part of the public 
burdens. You ask me to cut off my mustaches; 
but they suit the general expression of my features, 
my eyes, the habitual contortion of my lips. If I 
give up one, I must necessarily change all the rest, 
or there would be something lame and odd in my 
figure, which would make me feel awkward; and 
even should I give up this appearance, tell me 
how, and with what should I replace it ? Where 
should I find any thing to keep in view? You 
speak to me of country and legitimacy ; it is pro¬ 
bable that we do not agree on the sense of these 
two words. The legitimate sovereign is he who 
gives full pay : as for country, it is clear there is 
no longer any such thing, as there is no more 
fighting.” 

Giving these reflections their due consideration, 
I conclude, that if there is any one mad in all this, 
it must be fate alone, that permitted an order of 
things to rise upon the enslavement of reason, 
justice, and every moral power, and permitted, 
moreover, that all the elements of that order of 
things should survive its ruin, as it were living 
remnants of a body deprived of life. However, 
I hastened to le^e this personage of another 
world. I made no attempt to undeceive him; I 
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respected his misfortune too much to weaken 
fancies which were his only consolation; and, 
far from depriving him of his cap, it would have 
given me pleasure if I could have added another 
bell to it. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE MAN FOR PRINCIPLES. 

I CONTINUED iny walk, with a heavy heart, 
vainly endeavouring to reconcile in my mind the 
justice of Providence with the cruel situation into 
which this unfortunate being was thrown by causes 
so independent of human reason. Meditating pro¬ 
foundly on the subject, the x’ace of man, from the 
wrong course of the age, appeared to me as a ca¬ 
ravan which had lost its wa}^ and which was but 
the more involved in difficulties the further it pro¬ 
ceeded. I saw this man, born during the journey, 
included from the first in the wi’ong direction which 
the caravan had taken ; I saw all his notions, all 
his ideas enveloped from their birth in the gene¬ 
ral error. What brave efforts! What noble ac¬ 
tions, noble in themselves, are directed against the 
common welfare, which they are meant to serve! 
Stay ! unhappy man, exhaust not your strength in 
climbing over those parched mountains, expose not 
your life against the Arabs of the desert. Stay ! 
every mountain passed, every obstacle overcome, 
serves only to increase the difficulty of returning, 
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to I’endcr it impossible, to accelerate the ruin of all. 
Whose was the'voice that could thus address him ? 
It was the voice of the wise. Alas! the wise re¬ 
mained .At length the journey is at an end: 

the mistake is discovered. You have lost your 
way, says the wide ocean, presenting its depths, 
instead of the view of a hos])itable city.—You have 
lost your way, says the frightful desert, showing 
its burning sands.—You have lost your way, re¬ 
peats death, extending his wings ovej- tlic exhausted 
caravan.—And who has made the mistake ? I 
dared not to investigate that: I chose rather to 
doubt my reason than Providence.—Who lives, will 
see, say the vidgar: who dies, will see, say I. 

Hearing the sound of feet near me, I looked 
back and saw behind me a tall lean man, whose 
lively j)iercing countenance had a confident bold¬ 
ness which animated his decrtjpitude, and seemed 
to belie his grey Jiairs; his foreliead and the ob¬ 
tuse shape of his nose gave an expression of stern¬ 
ness to his features apjwoaching to imbecility.— 
“ Sir,” said he, “ you are lately arrived here; you 
don’t know all the people who live in the house : 
it is with an intention of being useful to you that 
I infijrm you that there are some whose society may 
bring you into a dilemma. For example, I was 
uneasy just now to see you stopping with that mus- 
tached-man: he is a great rogue ”. 
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—“ A rogue! you surprise me; I took him for 
an old officer.” 

—“ So he is, and a man who would be broken 
alive on the wheel, if justice were better adminis¬ 
tered; for though our jurisprudence, like every 
thing else, is something the worse for our twenty- 
five years of follies, there is nevertheless to be found 
in the heads of codes which the other has left us, 
five or six laws which would be sufficient to send 
that fellow to the scaffold, if they were executed.” 


I. 

“Has he robbed ?—ihas he committed murder?” 


HK. 

“ He has done all that.” 


I. 

“ Can he be the leader of some band of brigands ?” 


HE. 

“ Much worse: he belonged to one of those 
bands that laid Europe waste, and stole whole 
kingdoms.” 

This intelligence made me smile.—“ Sir,” said 
I, “ you speak very harshly of men who have done 
great things, and rendered the French name illus¬ 
trious by so many victories.” 
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HE. 

I never compound with principles.” 


I. 

“ But the principles of war are to kill the enemy 
against whom you fight; and were the penal code 
to be applied to battles, no jury but must condemn 
the celebrated Diiguesclin to deatli, for having pre- 
meditatedly killed a great number of English sol¬ 
diers, and having, at the head of companies, forced 
the Pope to give him 200,000 francs, and after¬ 
wards grant him absolution.” * 

—“ You are going from the question,” said the 
man for principles ; “ I know very well that war 
has a particular code, and is not subject to the cri¬ 
minal laws of the country ; but I maintain that the 
war code cannot be applied to this soi-disant officer, 
and that the murders he has committed are within 
the jurisdiction of the usual criminal courts: I prove 
it thus:— 

“ It is clear that there is no carrying on war with- 

* “.The Cardinal replied that as for absolution he 

promised he should have it, but as for the money, he did not 
answer for it. Duguesclin insisted ; and the Pope, having shut 
the ^ates of Avignon, saw from the windows of his palace the 
companies laying the country waste, in such earnest, that to 
prevent greater disasters, he was obliged to pay the sum ex¬ 
acted, and to give the absolution into the bargain .”—See 
P. Dan. Hist, of Charles V. 

a 
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out killing, laying the country waste, and exacting 
contributions from the territories through which 
the troops pass. The general of an army, then, 
does at large what the leader of brigands does in 
small; and in this point of view a comparison would 
be in favour of the latter, for the multiplicity of 
crimes augments criminality: the difference then 
between these two characters is not in their actions, 
which are of the same nature, hut it lies in this, 
that the general is acknowh dged and authorized 
by a government, and makes war for the profit of 
that government, whilst the brigand leader is not 
acknowledged or authorized by any government, 
and makes war for his own j)rofit: Now, do you 
pretend to say that they had a right to kill the 
king?” 


I. 

“ It was a crime of the most horrible dye.” 


HK. 

“ If it was a crime to kill the king, the reason 
is that they had no right to do it; it was therefore 
only an act of violence committed upon royalty: 
now, as an act of violence is null in respect to a 
right, royalty did not cease to exist. All that has 
been done for five and twenty years without the 
king’s authority is therefore Illegal; now, Buona- 
2 
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parte made war without being' commissioned or 
acknowledged by the king; he carried it on for 
himself, for France had no interest in his excur¬ 
sions into Spain and Russia; Buonaparte is there- 
foi’e a leader of brigands : now, as by our laws bri¬ 
gands are to be hanged ”. 


1 . 

“ Well! ” 


HE. 

“ Well! they must be hanged.” 

-O reason! said I to myself, into what strange 

contradictions dost thou often throw human weak¬ 
ness ! This old man is probably not wicked; per¬ 
haps honesty, uprightness, and generous sentiments, 
are in his heart; yet, relying on a chain of reason¬ 
ing, which theoretically reaches heaven, but is con¬ 
nected with the earth by a gallows, he only wants 
executioners to sweep nearly a whole generation 
from off the surface of France. Whence comes 
this strange inconsistency between the feelings and 
the reason of this man ? Ts it that reason and feel¬ 
ing, are separated ? Let us beware how we pro¬ 
nounce so tenible a sentence. 

There is a moral universe composed of immu¬ 
table truths, of occult and eternal beings, and of 

Gr 2 
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which the physical universe is the material repre¬ 
sentation. Such are ideas, represented on earth by 
things; souls, by living bodies; numbers, by ob¬ 
jects, &c. This moral universe has its laws, its 
combinations, its movement, which matter blindly 
follows. Actions, events, are the necessary results 
of a moral operation, dependent on our free will 
when it is the work of the soul, the moral part of 
man, and entirely independent of us, when pro¬ 
ceeding from a principle beyond our essence : thus, 
man may do a good or a bad action, but he cannot 
make two and two five, because numbers are pi’e- 
existing beings, over which he has no power. 

We have two means of discovering this moral 
universe : feeling and reason. Plato and Aristotle 
have both attained to the sublimest truths : the for¬ 
mer solely by the efforts of his soid which bore him 
to their abode, and enabled him to communicate 
with thenn; the latter by the light of his reason, by 
experience, and a talent lor minute examination 
which led him from elfeets to causes, discovering to 
him their nature and their secret combinations. 

In tlie primitive state of nations, the notions of 
a God, of an immortal soid, and the ideas of good 
and evil, originate in feeling. Among civilized na¬ 
tions, it is reason that leads to the discovery of 
those principles, and it is the interest of society 
which determines their adoption. If men unite to 
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form a settlement in a new country, the new so¬ 
ciety will make its own laws ; each individual will 
have an equal right to the benefits of the association; 
each will bear the burdens of it in an equal pro¬ 
portion : each will he free within the limits of the 
law in the establishment of which he had concurred. 
Such also would be a society which in a long po¬ 
litical existence should have experienced the rise 
and fall of all that was foreign to its nature; sla¬ 
very, tyranny, usurpation, the interest of conquests 
or feodal tenure, in a word, whatever comes in de 
facto amidst natural rights, whatever is perishable 
amidst what is eternal \* so that the life of a na¬ 
tion resembles a curved hne whose two ends meet. 
From the Malbergcs and the Champs de Mai to 
our Legislative Assemblies, it is hardly to be be¬ 
lieved that there has been the lapse of fifteen cen- 

* It is to be observed that hereditary royalty makes part of 
the natural basis of public government, from the hereditary 
descent being the result of the original will of the society, and 
the only bulwark against violence. Annul this descent, and 
nations become degraded into flocks which the first comer 
may seize upon, if he happens to be the strongest, and keep 
till another stronger than he takes them from him. Restore 
the right of inheritance, you will have, not a man above other 
men.'but an institution linked with other institutions. Admi¬ 
rable is the effect of legitimacy ! Under a government de facto, 
man is debased in serving a master; in a government dejure, 
he is dignified by serving his king. 
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turies which we have run through.* But if a 
State of high civilization approaches the state of 
na .lire, the space between them is mai’ked by every 
kind of absurdity and folly. When men begin to 
be sensi'jle of the power of their reason, they cease 
listening to their feelings. Whatever they do not 
comprehend sinks with them into nothing; and in 
their haughty impiety, rather than allow their own 
understanding to be limited, they set limits to the 
power of the Creator. Hence that jjoverty of the 
mind called incredulity; hence that arid scepticism 
which substitutes calculation and selfishness for the 
spontaneous flowing of the soul, for enthusiasm, 
and the riches of the imagination ; hence too that 
irony, that pride of nonentity, last melancholy re¬ 
sult of the corruption of the judgment, which ap¬ 
plies esteem to what is sad and miserable in us, 
and contempt to what is noble and beautiful in the 
universe. 

It is at this epoch of demi-civilization that men, 
enlightened enough to perceive the principles of 
good and evil, but not enough to know with cer¬ 
tainty all the tendency of those principles and their 
secret combination.s, are subject to errors, the more 
formidable as their passions may favour the devia¬ 
tions, and as the consequence which they see is 


* See Note 1. at the end of the volume. 
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often separated by morals from the principle whence 
they set out. 

Such was the situation of the person to whose 
sinjjular reasoning I was listening. The princples 
which he took for his rule were of unquestionable 
truth; but he deduced absurd consequences from 
them : strange presumption of the human mind, 
which determines every thing amidst vague and 
subtile theoiies, and pretends to be master of reality 
where the Eternal has surrounded us with doubt 
and uncertainty. 

' But however iirational the conclusions drawn by 
this man appeared to me, the effect they produced 
on me was unfavourable only to his mind, and by 
no means to liis character. I smiled at seeing a 
head over which sixty years had passed, still pos¬ 
sessing that yoxithfiil confidence which doubted no¬ 
thing, and that vigour of mind which would re¬ 
solve even impossibility.—“ I never compound with 
principles,” were his words.—And w'hat are those 
principles of which he was so tenacious ? They 
are those which form the strength of empires, the 
safety of society, the glory and the happiness of 
nations. It was no base passion that retained him 
under their banners ; but honour and virtue which 
he had identified with them. For them he had 
left his country, silenced his affections, abandoned 
the inheritance of his fathers to spoliation and pil- 
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lage ; for them he had wandered twenty years over 
distant lands, borne the regret of exile, the agonies 
of want, the mortification of refusal, the humilia¬ 
tion of charity. What courage must he have had 
to persist in believing what so many facts, so many 
miseries, had conspired to invalidate. How heroic 
the constancy that preserved him from bending, 
with the whole of Europe, before the triumph and 
long duration of the evil ? Shall he not be allowed 
to sacrifice to these principles sentiments of huma¬ 
nity in regard to others, he who sacrificed to them 
all that regarded himself? In short, has he not a 
right to put an end, by an awful sentence, to all the 
timid considerations which keep men wavering be¬ 
tween the principles they adopt, and their conse¬ 
quences, which frighten them ?. 

Strange impulse of the human frame! I was 
upon the point of adminng this man—yet I should 
certainly not have given my vote for returning him 

a member of the Chamber of Deputies.1 

should even have trembled to see him invested with 
the authority of a village constable. 
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CHAP. VII. 


THE MAN FOR A SALAD. 


While i was engaged with these reflections, 
he who had given rise to them, interpreting my 
silence in favour of his logic, and believing me 
persuaded, had gone on, leaving me to continue 
my walk alone. Soon after, I saw him, at a little 
distance, very earnestly engaged in conversation 
with a man who had accosted him, and whose 
language seemed so pressing and troublesome as 
literally to have pushed him bodily back, within a 
few paces, to the place where I had stopped, so 
that I could hear their discussion. 

The man for principles said, with a look of in¬ 
dignation and contempt: “ What! I have any 
thing to do with those scoundrels! men who have 
carried fire and sword through France! Men who 
glutted themselves with pillage for five and twenty 
years, who burned down my house, robbed me of 
my fields and woods, murdered their king, assas¬ 
sinated my relations and friends! I would rather 
die than be closer to them than the length of my 
sword.” 


5 
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The other said, with much mildness, a soft 
smile, an open countenance, and a benign look, 
which endeavoured to be insinuating: “ Listen to 
me, my good Sir, don’t put yourself in a passion, 
I beseech you.. . . Think no more of all that; we 
are all Frenchmen : we must all love one another 
as brothers; we m\ist sink our resentments in an 
equal love of our king and our country ; we must 
put an end to our follies and sad dissensions; you 
must not be angry with those gentlemen for selling 
your estates, and putting your relations to death: 
they thought it u ould turn out well. . . . They were 
mistaken, and that eiyor is the extent of their 
guilt. Let us mutually forget the faults which 
we have committe;! on each side.”... . 

—“ I have committed no faults,” cried the 
other with new transports of rage.... “ I defended 
my king’, and the estates and rights which de¬ 
scended to me from my father; it was not I that 
was mistaken, and it is proved that I wus not, by 
your returning at last to my principles, after 
haughtily deciding that they must be got rid of, 
aud others adopted in their stead. What have 
you done in France w ith your fine doctrines ? You 
killed your king to destroy legitimacy ; you plun¬ 
dered and defaced chui'ches to destroy religion. 
Idiots that you were, you only destroyed men and 
stones; things remain what they are in nature 
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<is you were not able to reach them, they rise 
against )"ou with their code, in which your actions 
are entered as robbery, outrage, and murder. 
You are, then, brigands; for people who destroy 
churches and murder kings are brigands wherever 
there are kings and churches; it is reason, there¬ 
fore, that condemns you, not men; it is that too 
that says you must be hanged, it is not men; and 
as reason is above men, and its decrees exist in¬ 
dependently of their application, it appears to me 
from all this, that you are already hanged dejure, 
and only waiting to be so de facto : now I do not 
keep company with people .that are hanged.” 

—“ Sir, Sir,” replied the other, “ the people 
you speak of are not so guilty as you say: it is 
not their favdt that they did not entirely destroy 
religion and royalty ; they left nothing undone for 
that pur[)Ose. Besides, Sir, they are no longer 
the same men: they have acknowledged their 
errors. See how they showed themselves sup¬ 
porters of territorial rights, when they became 
j)Ossessed of houses and lands. See how they 
showed themselves supporters of nobility and dis¬ 
tinctions, ^\'hen they were created nobles; see 
how ^silent they became, when they had their 
mouths full; see how they laid aside those false 
doctrines of liberty, to assist Buonaparte in en¬ 
slaving France: did they ever take upon them to 
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refuse him a single conscript or a single franc ? 
Did they attempt to take advantage of the title 
of representative of the nation to repeat their follies 
of the constituent assembly and of the convention 
in the legislative body and senate ? Do they still 
speak to us of an Agrarian law and the division of 
lands ? Were they not the most pliant, the 
most humble of the emperor’s subjects, they 
who had proclaimed such haughty independence ? 
In fine, don’t you see at this time such of those 
gentlemen as have succeeded in obtaining em¬ 
ployments, show themselves the most obedient 
servants of the king, and the readiest to do what¬ 
ever may be agreeable to his ministers ?.... For¬ 
get, then, errors which they have so prudently 
forgotten.... And do not persist in considering 
them as hanged, since they have in a manner me¬ 
tamorphosed themselves, and taken a new form 
to which the gallows is not at all applicable.” 

—“ I consider them as hanged,” hastily replied 
the man for principles, “ for if they are not, I 
must be so. If those who have employments are 
silent about legitimacy, the devil loses nothing by 
that; besides, those who have not employments, 
which is the greater number, are not silent, not 
they; they shout together as loud as they can, 
that there is no legitimacy; now, it is very clear, 
that if the shouts can prevail against it I am a 
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brigand, as I fought for it on the Rhine and in 
La Vendee; if I am a brigand I shall be lianged at 
once dejure till I am hanged defacto: you see 
then that I cannot compound with principles, that 
those people are rogues, men whose existence is 
incompatible with mine, with that of society in 
general.”—“ Allow me, Sir,” resumed the other; 
there is a way to reconcile all this. It was in the 
name of liberty and equality that those gentlemen 
committed all the follies which you may have to 
charge them with; it was in the name of legiti¬ 
macy that you fought against them in the army of 
Conde, and in that of Laroche-.Tacquelein: now, 
my good Sir, you have only to make a mutual 
sacrifice, allow the right of liberty and equality, 
which will justify all that those gentlemen have 
done against the monarchy and its partisans, and 
they will allow the principle of legitimacj^ which 
will Justify the war you waged against them : cry. 
Liberty a72d equality ! and they will cry, Legi~ 
timacy ! ” 

Here the man of princijiles became furious, and 
could hardly command himself.. .. 

—“ I,” said he, raising his voice, “ I cry Liberty 
and equality ! I adopt a rallying word which served 
as a signal for all the outrages that were com¬ 
mitted! a word with which they struck off the 
sacred head of my king, overturned the altars, 
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drowned the ministers of God, hanged nobles of 
the country, shot the emigrants! A woi-d which 
the Vendean prisoners would not utter before the 
bayonets of their assassins! I become Jacobin 
u lien I have nothing more to lose, after losing 
every thing tlirough hatred of those monsters! 
Nobody but a monster like them could have made 
me so insolent a pro[»osal: avoid me for fear that 
I may not be able to restrain the horror I have 
always felt, and always shall feel, at rogues such as 
you.” As he said this he turned on his heel, and 
walked away, continuing his imprecations against 
the peace-maker, who was tiying in vain all he 
could to make him come back. ♦ 

—“ How passionate he is,” said the latter, ad¬ 
dressing mo. “ He got angry without cause, for 
I was talking to him in a very rational way, but 
he took it all wrong. Another day he will be 
better disposed, and I have great hopes I shall per¬ 
suade him to make friends with those whom he 
speaks so ill of.” 

“ The-intention is very praise-worthy,” replied 
I, “ but I do not well see how you will put it into 
execution. It seems to me impossible to reconcile 
men, whom opposing interests of fortune and self- 
love render so hostile.”—“ There is nothing in 
that,” said he; “ they must be brought to love 
one another as th&y ought, that being necessary to 
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our common happiness. Should Frenchmen de¬ 
test one another ? Must not we put an end to all 
our dissensions ?” 


I. 

“ It is, no doubt, to be wished, that no more 
parties existed in France; but I fear there is no 
amalgamating’ elements so opposite in their na¬ 
ture.” 

—“ You are greatly mistaken,” he replied, very 
seriously, “ the most opposite elements often form 
an excellent amalgam: nothing is sharper than 
vinegar, nothing softer than oil, one would think 
it impossible to combine the two substances, yet 
with oil and vinegar we make salads, which are 
excellent eating. Now, out of the opposite opi¬ 
nions of these men I n ant to make a sort of politi¬ 
cal salad, n hieh may Ijc very good for us all. I 
have been labom ing at this for some tizne, and I 
shall succeed, for 1 have just jzrovcd to you, that 
the thing is possible; the difficulty lies in bring¬ 
ing these men together. When one sees the other 
coming, away he flies ; but I shall get the better 
of this aversion, which is not natural at all. I 
am going to reason with that officer you see yon¬ 
der ; I nzean to urge upon him all that I have said 
to the other; he will be convinced by what I shall 
state to him. I will then bring the two men to- 
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gcther; then I will say to them, Love each other, 
they will; then I will say. Shake hands, they will 
shake hands, and my salad will be made—You 
shall see.”.... 

At these words he left me, and ran to the man 
with mustaches, who had resumed his position, 
and was again eagerly watching the crevice 
through which came the ray of glory. I slowly 
walked the same way, and went near enough to 
them to lose nothing of the answer made by the 
latter to the admonitions of the peace-maker. 

—“ I!” exclaimed the old soldier, frowning and 
striking the ground with his wooden leg, “ I keep 
company with a Chouan, a brigand of La Vendee, 
a fellow who has robbed diligences, who for five and 
twenty years has conspired against his country, 
and borne arms against France, a fellow who has 
four or five sentences of contumacy hanging over 
his head, by which he would have been shot had 
he been taken ; a fellow that only made his ap 
pearance among the baggage of the Cossacks! 
Sooner would 1 lose the other arm, leg, and eye 
left me than keep company with the enemy of my 
country 1 ” 

“ My good Sir,” replied the man for a salad, 
with his placid air, “ you ai'e wrong in being so 
angry with that gentleman. Say he came back 
with the Cossacks; it was because the Cossacks 
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cleared away the impediment which had kept him 
out of his country: t!:ere is nothing to blame in 
that; but you say he came rv ith tlieir baggage; in 
that case you cannot rejn’oach him with having 
contributed to overthrow the order of things which 
you regret. You tell me he has made war against 
his country; that may be true, in the sense you 
give it, but not according to liis ideas; we must 
judge of men as they are situated *, his country he 
conceived was where his king was, it was the 
body of institutions and of principles of which the 
monarchy is composed, it was the moral country ; 
he is not to blame that the physical country and 
the moral country were at war. He was con¬ 
demned to death , I see nothing dishonourable to 
him in that: we all know that there may be very 
worthy men hanged in civil troubles. He has 
robbed diligences, you say: it is impossible to 
make war without taking funds which belong to 
the enemy: lastly, it is possible that they may 
have been wrong in not taking a post under the 
colours which you call national: in revolutionary 
times, believe me, the most clear-sighted are 
puzzled, all are wrong, and all are right. We 
must leave the past where it is, and forget the 
faults we may on both sides have committed.” 

—“ Zounds! I have committed no faults,” cried 
the man with mustaches; “ I have not puzzled my 

H 
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brain with all these distinctions of moral country 
and physical country, which I know nothing about; 
I have seen my country in France, I have fought 
for France against her enemies; and the proof of 
my not being mistaken is, that I should have been 
right if the enemies had not been strongest.” 

—“ Allow me, dear Sir—” resumed the man for 
a salad; “ undoubtedly you were not in the wrong 
when you fought against the troops of the high 
allies; but had you had the advantage over them, 
that would have made no difference as to your 
right: the gaining of a battle proves nothing, ex¬ 
cept that a general can play at battle better than 
his adversary. Take care in adducing the fact in 
your favour that it is not turned against you, that 
in saying you would have been right had you been 
the strongest, the inference is not drawn that you 
are wrong since you prove to be the weakest. 
But you were in the right in fighting for the phy¬ 
sical country, and he was in the right in fighting 
for the moral country. Now that these two 
countries are again united, and the one is found in 
the other, you must also mix with one another: 
acknowledge legitimacy, which constitutes the 
moral country, and he will acknowledge liberty 
and equality, which were the principles of the 
Revolution. Come, Sir, cry Vive le roi! and I 
am sure he will cry Vive la revolution!” Here 
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the man with the mustaches could not help break¬ 
ing out:—“ I cry" Vive le roi ! Will the king take 
the moon by assault to put me in possession of my 
estate ? Hark’ee, let him order my pension to be 
completely paid up; let him secure me esteem and 
consideration wherever I go; let him send the 
nobles and priests out of France; for you under¬ 
stand I won’t share with Vendeans and abbes, with 
men who for five-and-twenty years have never 
ceased wishing me at the devil, with the honours 
and appointments I have earned with my sword; let 
him roundly declare a good war against the coalition, 
that some brigade generals may be killed off, and 
I rise in one campaign to *be a general of division, 
and then I will cry Vive le roi, and serve him 
faithfully.... that is, till I hear tidings of the great 
Ogre; for, mind you, I am an honest man, and I 
could not forget what I owe to my general. I 
should be an ungrateful fellow if I did not ac¬ 
knowledge that it was he who made me what I 
am, and that I eat his bread for fifteen years.” 

—“ Allow me. Sir,” answered the other,—“ you 
seem to be too nice on the subject of honour. You 
say your general has made you what you are ; but 
you are perfectly quits with him on that point; for 
it i*s you, and brave men like you, who made him 
what he was; you gave your blood for him, he 
only gave you epaulettes and a ribboiv; you say, 
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that you hare eaten his bread for fifteen years ; 
that is a mistake, it is he who has eat yours; for 
you ai-e a Frenchman, and he had no property 
but that of Frenchmen; what you received from 
his paymaster monthly had the month before been 
taken from your father by the collector of your 
commune: so that it was France that paid you, as 
it was France you were understood to serve under 
him. You require that the king should send away 
the nobles and priests; but the nobles are French¬ 
men as well as you, and there is no reason for their 
going away more than you: as for religion, there 
must be one, you know, to provide the country peo¬ 
ple with a place of amusement, as they have no 
playhouses in their villages.* You would have 
him pay you up your full pension, but it is physi¬ 
cally impossible for him to do it; the king can dis¬ 
pose of money only in proportion to the taxes, and 
it is not he who imposes taxes, but the nation 
through the organ of their deputies.” 

—“ Here’s a fine reason,” replied the old sol¬ 
dier. “ Had oui«.Ogre any occasion for deputies to 
make taxes ? Was not the last franc his—and ours? 
If the deputies refuse to vote, let the king order 
some companies of grenadiers into their chamber; 
our Ogre did so.It does not require so much 

* The philosophic, religious argument of one of Buona¬ 
parte’s minivers. 
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to set all those peniwig’d pates to rights.”—“ Oh ! 
Sir!” ejaculated the peace-maker, half scandalized, 
“ What is that you say ? Can the king do such 

an act as that ? Can.”—“ I see very well,” 

said the other interrupting him, “ I see very well 
that you are not a friend of liberal ideas; but such 
ideas must triumph in spite of you, and of such 
folks as you. As for us who are liberals we do 
not wish to retrogade to the times of Louis XII 
and Henry IV; we want a king who shall make 
us feared abroad and at home, a king liberal like 
us, and like the great Ogre ; and if you won’t have 
him, we’ll cat you up, do you hear ?—As the mus- 
tachio-man said this he darted a look sparkling with 
rage at the man for a salad, who. notwithstand¬ 
ing, did not consider himself as eaten up.—“ Sir, 
Sir,” said he, “ you arc far too good a Frenchman 
to think as you now speak; I am sure that at the 
bottom of your heart you would be delighted to live 
on a good understanding with your countrymen 
the emigrants, and that you have no dislike at all 
to them: only make an effort to cry. Legitimacy ! 
do. Sir, do.”—“ Do you want to try my patience?” 
replied the other, in a voice choked by rage: “ It 
becomes you well to insult an old soldier like me; 
I don’t know what keeps me from knocking you 
down ; but go, you have not long to hold such Ian- 
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guage; before the day is over I’ll take care you 
shall be committed to prison by the Duke de Ro- 
vigo, you and the brigands who have sent you.”— 
“ Pray, Sir,” said the peace-maker, “ don’t be an¬ 
gry.” “ Get out,” cried the officer, raising his cane; 
“ get out, or I will Ijreak your bones.” 

He would have done as he said, but the orator 
did not think proper to continue reasoning with 
him, and he came up to me, leaving him ttte-a-tHe 
with his crevice in the wall, muttering: “—This 
rogue would have me retrogade to the age of Louis 
XII, and Henry IV ; rU teach him to attack libe¬ 
ral ideas! ” 

—“ Well, Sir,” said the dismissed orator, ad¬ 
dressing me, “ you have heard our conversation; 
you heard how forcibly I spoke to that man, and 
must see how impossible it is with such arguments 
to fail in attaining the end I propose to myself.” 

—“ I see that your intentions are the best in the 
world,” replied I; “ but from the manner in which 
they have been received I conclude that you will 
never be able to effect them.” 

“ Oh ! pardon me,” replied he, “ I shall effect 
them: I wiU let his first impulse of anger pass ; in 
a quarter of an hour I shall find him in a more fa¬ 
vourable mood.But I see yonder another 

kind of obstinate being; I will go to him, and J 
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shall think it very odd if he does not yield to what 
I shall say to him.” 

With these words he left me, more astonished at 
the perseverance of his efforts than at their want of 
success. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

THE SOVEREIGN. 

Scarcely was he out of sight when I per¬ 
ceived a man coming towards me from the opposite 
side of the walk, whom from his dress I took at 
first for one of tlie under gardeners. As he came 
nearer 1 thought I distinguished in his gait, car¬ 
riage, and features, an originality that marked no 
profession or habitual pursuit. He was dressed in 
loose pantaloons very high, and a round jacket, 
both made of a coarsish grey cloth ; his head, which 
was almost entirely l)ald, had a few lank hairs hang¬ 
ing at full length untied, an Indian silk handker¬ 
chief was negligently tied about his neck, and 
tliough there was an appearance of disorder in his 
dress, it was evidently the effect of study, and a 
certain pretension of not being indebted to his 
clothes for the important air he gave himself. 

He walked quick, and was soon so near me that 
our eyes met, and it was impossible for me to turn 
in time to avoid his speaking to me.—■“ Sir,” said 
he, “ you see before you a dethroned sovereign.”-— 
At these words, which he uttered with great firm- 
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ness, I felt that kind of awful interest which great 
misfortunes inspire. I imagined him to be one of 
those northern princes whom the revolutionary spi¬ 
rit, or the lust of conquest, had deprived of his states, 
and whose spoils some powerful neighbours had 
shared amongst them ; and I endeavoured to think 
of some consolation worthy of being offered to the 
august victim of the vicissitudes of fortune.— 
“ Sire,” said I, as I liastily pulled off my hat in his 
presence, “ however teiaible the misfortunes your 
Majesty may have suffered, you ought not to de¬ 
spair: royalty, whicliyou re[)resent on earth, is above 
human fury and the caprices of fortune. Your 
throne may be taken from’you, but your rights 
can never be lost; they will triumph sooner or 
later : we live in an age in which great examples 
warrant your Majesty’s indulging such a hope.” 

—“ It is just so I understand it,” he replied; “my 
rights are imprescriptible and sacred. They are 
at present denied, but I can make myself mas¬ 
ter of them again. Alas! I had done so, when 
Buonaparte' conspired against me, and his con¬ 
spiracy succeeded: he has gained nothing by it him¬ 
self, but it has not the less consummated my fall.” 

“ I suspected,” said I, “ that Buonaparte was no 
stranger to your misfortunes. Is there a throne in 
Europe which he has not shaken ? But deign to 
inform me how it happens that the triumph of 
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kings has not restored to your Majesty the pos¬ 
session of your states.” 

—“ That two words will explain,” said he, 
staring at me with a look of the greatest sim¬ 
plicity.“I am the people.” 

This reply toppled me from my elevation. I 
saw that he who had raised me to it was mad, and 
I began to be struck with the derangement of rea¬ 
son more or less complete in all those with whom 
I had conversed since I came to this house. I 
laughed to myself a little at the respect I had felt 
for the dethroned sovereign, and I put myself more 
at my ease with his plebeian Majesty. 

“ I see,” continued he, “ that what I have said 
surprises you a little; let us sit down a moment on 
this bench, and I will enter into some details which 
will prove to you very clearly, both the antiquity of 
my rights, and how impossible it is that they should 
not triumph sooner or later.” He then took me 
by the arm, and, making me sit down by him, be¬ 
gan thus: 

—“ As I am every thing on the earth, I am in¬ 
fallible ; what I will is' just, solely because I will 
it; what I do not will is always unjust. I may say 
to-day the contrary to what I said yesterday, and 
I shall still be right; for I am not an individual, I 
am all the world; and when all the world is wrong 
all the world is right; when I was a little boy I 
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<Iid not know this sublime truth; kings sprung 
from my ignorance; they bound me hand and foot 
with the chains they forged, and which they called 
morality; they put a bandage over my eyes, which 
they called religion, and they led me by the nose. 
All this went on very well both for them and me 
during the first ages of my infancy ; to amuse me 
they gave me very brilliant rattles, which they 
called glory, and which kept me from crying. 
As I grew big my chains hurt me ; my nose, by 
continual using, at last began to wear out between 
the fingers that pinched it, and became so painful 
that the slightest touch was intolerable. This 
made me restive more than once, and I trietl to free 
myself; but at every effort I made 1 was beaten 
with my chains till I fell back motionless at the 
feet of my op|)ressors. 

‘‘ It was in this state of misery that I conceived 
an implacable hatred to kings, and swore their de¬ 
struction. This secret resolution was called con¬ 
spiracy : you shall have in a few words the his¬ 
torical progress of it, and hear how it was physic¬ 
ally realized. 

“ There lived in the thirteenth century, between 
Damascus and Antioch, an astonishing man of the 
family of the Arsacides: his name was Ehissessin* 


* See Note II. at the end of the volume. 
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(of which Voltaire tells us the French made the 
word assassin) : he was master of twelve towns 
in the country round Tyre, and from his palace 
being situated in the midst of mountains, he was 
called by the chronicles of the times, the Old Man 
of the Mountain. This worthy old man, gene¬ 
rously feeling compassion for me, resolved to deliver 
me, and he passed his life in forming disciples 
whom he armed with daggers and sent to assassi¬ 
nate kings. These, alarmed with reason at his 
charitable zeal, sent out against him the Knights 
of the Temple, who carried on a long war against 
him without being able to destroy that first soil of 
liberal ideas. But in 1257 Ehissessin was killed 
by the Tartars, and the Templars annexed his pos¬ 
sessions to their domains. Having then a more in¬ 
timate connexion with the disciples of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, these informed them that 
I had a bandage over my eyes, that my hands were 
chained, and that twenty-five or thirty millions of 
men were stronger than one. The Templars, en¬ 
chanted at this discovery, spread themselves all over 
Europe, where they made a number of proselytes, 
and enriching themselves at the expense of every 
government, were, in 1312, possessed of nine thou¬ 
sand seigniories. Such immense power, hanging 
over the heads of kings, and a sedition which they 
had set on foot in France, made Philip the Fair un- 
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easy, and he determined to destroy them. Pope 
Clement V, whom they had violently abused, 
leagued with the sovereigns against them. Those 
of Castille, Aragon, Sicily, and England, agreed 
with the Ring of France to exterminate them, and 
the project was executed. 

“ On the 13th of October, 1313—observe the 
fatal influence of the number 13—the Templars 
were all seized in France; Jacobus Malay, the 
grand-master of the Order, was thrown into one of 
the dungeons of the Bastille. That great man, 
who has given his name to the sect of Jacobins, 
anxious that the excellent tradition of liberal ideas 
should not end with his life,’ created in the recess 
of his prison four mother lodges, namely Naples for 
the east, Edinburgh for the west, Stockholm for the 
north, and Paris for the south. He was burnt 
shortly after on the Pont-neuf, on the square where 
the statue of Henry IV was erected; and sixty- 
nine knights, after suffering the greatest tortures 
were burnt alive at the gate St. Antoine. At that 
time the four lodges created by Jacobus organ¬ 
ized themselves, and the members took an oath 
TO EXTERMINATE ALL KINGS AND THE RACE 

OF THE Capetians; to destroy the power 
OF THE Pope, to preach the liberty of 
THE people, and TO FOUND A UNIVERSAL 
REPUBLIC.— 'JThey were called Masons, because 

4 
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they disguised themselves like Masons in order to 
recover the ashes of the grand-master. 

“ The first operations of the association wei’e to 
take off Philip the Fair and Clement by poison.— 
Rienzi, one of the first initiated, raised himself in 
Rome to the dignity of tribune, and was upon the 
point of resuscitating plebeian grandeur.— Mazi- 
anello, the Sicilian disciple, drove out the viceroy of 
Naples, and w^as very near effecting the triumph 
of liberal ideas in that great city. The superiors 
of the Jesuits also entered into the conspiracy of 
Jacobus Molay. Those good fathers rendered the 
greatest services to the sect. They caused Henry IV 
and Louis XV to be stabbed, they poniarded 
the stadtholder, Maurice of Nassau; they poisoned 
the emperor Henry VII, with a sacramental wafer 
powdered, by the hand of Monte-Pulciano ; in 
short, their zeal was so active and indefatigable, 
that they had the merit of being declared, by de¬ 
cree of the Parliament of Paris, convicted of thirty- 
nine conspiracies and twenty-one regicides. 

“ Other great men have engaged in working my 
deliverance with a devotion not less hei-oic. In 
the very hall where the Jacobins of Paris afterwards 
held their sittings, Mayenne caused the oatli of the 
league to be taken. He assembled his confidants 
in subterraneous chambers, where, by way of pre¬ 
paratory exercise, they amused themselves in stab- 
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bing the effigies of Henry III and Henry IV. 
They were the same confidential agents, who, in 
1640, directed the revolution of Portugal, after a 
most studied preparation of it for three years; it 
was they who proscribed Philip IV^, and massacred 
Vasconcellos. Their participation in the troubles 
of the Fronde is attested by a medal of that pe¬ 
riod, which Grcgoire, the deputy, presented to the 
Convention : on one side of it was seen an arm 
mowing down three lilies, with this inscription: 
Telle est la tnoisson que donnera la vengeance, 
“ Such is the harvest which vengeance will give 
on the other side appeared a crown and sceptre 
broken to pieces. In the north, Brockaghif, the 
head of a chapter, caused a great number of Ger¬ 
man potentates to be poniarded by his disciples. 
The same Jacobins conceived in Russia the sublime 
project of founding the town and fortress of Ger- 
sum on the Black Sea, for the purpose of establish¬ 
ing a colony of confidential agents who would have 
subverted the throne of Catherine, if she had not 
prevented the blow by beheading three lords of her 
court who were at the head of that laudable plot. 

“ In England the Jacobin Fi-eemasons* showed 

* The Author cannot be a Freemason. Let the mysteries 
of Freemasonry be what they may, one thing is clear to all the 
world, that men-of the highest ranks in society and of the most 
virtuous characters, as well as men of all parties, are among 
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themselves no less active. The Parliament was 
obliged, in 1428, to forbid them to hold a chapter. 
Elizabeth, who five times escaped their daggers, 
sent troops to disperse their meeting at York. In 
1735 Derwentwater, their grand-master, perished 
in London under the knife of kings. 

“ So much perseverance, so many courageous 
efforts, such great devotion and heroism could not 
be lost in the sacred league of the people against 
kings: the blood of so many martyrs could not fail 
in the end to produce happy effects: the hour of 
vengeance struck with the eighteenth century, and 
France had the glory of displaying my triumph to 
the world. 

“ I siiall not recall to mind all tliat was done to 
bring on that great day b)”^ t’.e great Cagliostro, and 
by Saint (Tlermain, wlio said Lc was five hundred 
years old, counting his age from the deatlr of Jaco¬ 
bus JMolay. Mirabeau, the Duke of Orleans, Robes¬ 
pierre, Clootz, Danton, Dumonriez, &c. all leaders 
of the initiated, coinbined their efforts so well that 
they succeeded in breaking my chains; the plebeian 
purple was hoisted on the tree of the Jacobin Ma¬ 
sons, and my sovereignty was proclaimed. The 
first use I made of my deliverance was to pull down 


the Freemasons.—They who confound them, as a societ}", with 
Jacobins and levellers, must have strangely overlooked this 
obvious fact. - T. 
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to the ground that Bastille in which the great Ja¬ 
cobus Malay had suffered so glorious an imprison¬ 
ment. I threw down Henry IV.’s statue that pro¬ 
faned the sacred spot on which the chief of the sect 
had perished, and I annihilated throughout France 
whatever could bring to mind the bondage which 
had blinded me, or the chains which had tortured 
me for so many ages. While these merry acts, 
were going on, I felt the necessity of conseci’ating 
my eternal imprescriptible rights by institutions as 
eternal as themselves. I created the constitutional 
assembly. Pardon, Sir, the tears of tenderness 
which flow from my eyes, when I think of the 
profound wisdom, of the liberality, of that renowned 
assembly, and of the favours for which I am in¬ 
debted to it. My emotion will appear to you quite 
natural when you reflect with me that my reign 
was never more truly established than by the wise 

Constitution it gave me. 

“ In fact. Sir, there were perhaps no men under 
the sun but the sages of the Constituent Assembly 
sufficiently enlightened to comprehend that, as I 
was a sovereign, I should have at least one subject, 
and that as only the king was out of the people, the 
king necessarily must be my subject. It was in 
consequence of this sublime conception that they 
put the chains which I had worn upon the king, 
and reduced him to the impossibility of doing any 

I 
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thing but my will, oi’ of existing any way but ac¬ 
cording to my will. They had therefore established 
things in their natural state, and it is probable that 
I should have been still a sovereign in the full ex¬ 
tent of the word, if the avengers of Jacobus Molay^ 
had not cried out against kings still louder than 
the Constituent Assembly. 

• “ Here, Sir, I must own to you, that although 
I can never be wrong dejure, I was in the wrong 
de facto for listening to the brothers and friends. 
They desired me to take notice that although my 
eternal and imprescriptible lights were exercised 
in all their plenitude, the object oi' the association 
was but half accomplished ; that the oath included 
the extinction of the Cr<}>etian race and the death 
of every king, and that I should not be acting fairly 
to myself not to revenge the death of so many ge¬ 
nerous conspirators whose blood had watered the 
tree of liberty: in short, they gave me to under¬ 
stand that the triumph of liberal ideas could not be 
accomplished while there existed a single king in 
Europe, and that it was my part to strike the first 
blow. I yielded to their demand the more readily 
as I had retained a good dose of rancour against my 
old master. I therefore took advantage of the first 
disobedience of my subject to put him to death; 
and in the Place de la Revolution was consum¬ 
mated the vow of the gi’and conspiracy, which for 
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five centuries had never ceased proceeding towards 
its object, in defiance of the scaffold and the stake. 

“ I now entei’ed upon a new kind of life, which 
taught me strange things respecting my nature 
and true character. While my hands and feet were 
tied, my eyes blindfolded, and my nose pinched, I 
thought the secret rage in my heart sprung from 
the cruel state in which I was kept. Wlien my 
chains were broken, my nose delivered, my bandage 
under my feet, and my old master in my power, 
I thought the rage that continued to agitate me 
was the feeling of a just vengeance, proceeding from 
the ever-present ideas of the evils I had suffered; 
and the hope of its being completely satisfied by 
the death of the king my subject was also one of 
the motives which induced me to send him to the 
scaffold. But when, on the morning of the 22d of 
January, I woke thirsting as much for blood as ever, 
and with as much rage at my heart as before, I dis¬ 
covered that the rage was innate in me, and a cha¬ 
racteristic property of my nature. I then found 
myself very much at a loss to know on whom I 
should indulge the little bloody fancies which came 
into my head; for as I had i)ut to death the only 
individual who was out of me, my frenzy could only 
fall on myself; and at every fit that came upon 
me I tore myself in a thousand places ; I gnawed 
my flits, I di'ank my own blood. 

I 2 
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“ Yet, these acts of fury, indispensable to the ex¬ 
ercise of niy rights, were not at all contrary to rea¬ 
son or to justice; for my will, whatever it be, is rea¬ 
son itself, and it is laid down as a principle that I 
can never be in the wrong. 

“ However, this reaction of my sovereignty upon 
itself, became injurious to my health; every fit of 
I’age left me covered with wounds, which were still 
made deeper by the following fit; my half-devoured 
Umbs became feebler and feebler, till I was ex¬ 
hausted to such a degi ee as to be forced to call in 
a physician: that physician was Buonaparte. 

“ I was in such pain and so debilitated that I 
gave myself up without much resistance to the 
treatment that was adopted by my doctor. The 
first thing he did was to tie my hands, declaring 
that I wounded mysell' with them : I let him do 
it because he promised that he would make no at¬ 
tempt upon my liberty, and that in other respects 
I should do as I pleased. He next pretended that 
my teeth were also weapons dangerous to my 
health, as in my fits I might bite my arms and legs, 
on which account he proposed to put a gag in my 
mouth; and to this I also consented, so anxious 
was I to be cured. He then asked me if I chose 
that he should lead me by the nose; and as I could 
make no answer, being gagged, he argued from the 
proVterb, silence gives consent, that I had chosen 
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]iim for my master, and that he was justly invested 
with the right of leading me by the nose. 

“ My nose began anew to suffer pain ; but the 
wounds which I had inflicted on myself closed in 
a very short time: I thus found myself in the same 
situation as before my emancipation, the bandage 
excepted, which in my first emotions of joy at my 
deliverance I had torn in such a manner that it was 
impossible for my doctor to put the pieces of it to¬ 
gether again. This circumstance perplexed him a 
good deal: the consequence of my seeing clearly 
was ill-humour and mutiny, which were the source 

of more alarm to him than my bonds were of se- 

• 

curity ; and the anger I daily expeiienced, without 
being able to gratify it, or even to give it vent, 
raised so violent an internal storm of fury that it 
must have forced its way and broken my chains, if 
my oppressor had not promptly found means to 
give it a vent externally, by leading me against the 
neighbouring nations. 

“ For a long time this bloody exercise turned out 
very well both for him and for me; he every morn¬ 
ing provided me with some kingdom or other to de¬ 
vour, just to give me an appetite; and though I here 
and there received some rough blows, which he took 
care to say nothing of, I must own to you that the 
game was not disagreeable to me. 

“ But if this amusement was to my taste, it was 
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far from being- to the taste of the kings around, 
who at last consjrired against us, and atter nearly 
mauling me to death, turned off my doctor, who 
left me in a worse state tliaii he found me. . 

“ In these unfortunate circumstances I clearly 
saw that I should never get rid of the hubbub he 
had raised without the intervention of a king, and 
I determined to recall the brother of my old sub¬ 
ject, because according to the terms we were upon, 
in conse(|uence of my emancij)ation, I had a right 
to make a kind of compact with him for an estab¬ 
lishment of om- relations on new grounds. 

“ 1 resolved then not to receive him but on con¬ 
ditions the least disadvantageous to myself, and I 
laiii it down as a princijile that he should in the first 
place acKiiowlcdge my sovereignty, that he should 
declare that I was i-ight in all 1 had done against 
him and liis family and friends: I stipidated that 
he should licit her tie my hands nor jiut a gag in my 
mouth any more, and that instead of blindfolding 
and leading me by the nose he should show me the 
road I was to take liy pointing with his finger; 
with these jn-ovisoes I promised to live in good fel¬ 
lowship with him, and not to look upon him as my 
subject. He answered that he had adojited the 
grounds of these conditions, and without further 
explanation, he took possession of me. But judge. 
Sir, if it was not a mere quizzing of me, when, in- 
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stead of acknowledging the right to do without 
him all that had come into my head, he did no more 
than acknow'ledge the fact, and raise a w^all of se¬ 
paration between the time past, which he left to 
me, and the time to come, liieh ho kept for him¬ 
self ; when, far from proclaiming my sovereignty, 
he declared that lie had not ceased being king de 
jure during tlie five-and-tw enty years he wms away, 
so that my reign. Sir, was counted for nothing, and 
instead of having dethroned kings it turns out at 
last that kings dethroned me. 

“ I have given you an account of all my mis¬ 
fortunes ; you sec that my rights are tran)i)led 
under foot; you see that they are violated without 
regard to decency; and that in such a state of 
things, the old conspiracy of Jacobus Malay, as 
it has not attained its object, ought to resume its 
ancient activity, and proceed anew towards the 
great day of vengeance.” 

Here the Sovereign entered into very long de¬ 
tails on all that was daily done by the initiated: 
he mentioned to me the principal conspirators in 
France, England, the Low'^ Countries, Prussia, 
Austria, Bavaria, &c. he .; he exj)lained to me, in 
his way, the escape of Lavalette, the outrage on 
the Prince Regent, the conspiracies at Grenoble, 
Paris, and Bordeaux. He spoke of Madame de K. 
in Switzerland, of Colonel M. in Germany, of se- 
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veral Paris Journals, of those of London, Brussels, 
Mayence, &c. &c.; and ended with telling me that 
before a century elapsed there would not be a 
throne standing in Europe. 

I was listening to him with a smile, without 
taking the trouble of answering, when he was in¬ 
terrupted by the coming up of the man for a salad, 
who familiarly seated himself between us, and ad¬ 
dressing the prophet,—“ Well,” said he, “ are you 
still as unreasonable as you were just now ?”— 
“ That question,” replied the Sovereign, frowning, 
“ is the height of disrespect; you would not have 
dared to put it to me in 93. Don’t you know that 
I am Reason itself? ” 

—“ Excuse me,” said the man for a salad, “ I 
thought no more of it; I meant to ask you if, after 
the conversation we had together this morning, 
you had got the better of the sad prejudices which 
you had conceived against a government so frank 
and liberal in its acts ; which has made so impoi- 
tant a concession of its power to you, giving you 
a third share in making laws and in levying taxes; 
which grants you all possible liberty, and which 
has renounced absolute power; a power that its 
obscure relation with you authorized it perhaps to 
exercise, and renounced it to become the exeaitor 
of your legal wdl. 
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THE SOVEREIGN. 

“ He is mighty pleasant indeed with his gifts. 
Is there any right in kings to make concessions to 
jne ? to me from whom all royalty emanates? Is 
not liberty my property, and may not I take what¬ 
ever dose of it suits me? You don’t see then that 
if 1 accept his gifts, I tacitly acknowledge his 
right of making them ; I renounce the principle of 
my sovereignty ; I deprive myself for ever of the 
imprescriptible right of changing the government 
wiien I think j)roper. He has, you say, instituted 
himself the executor of my legal will; a fine favour 
that, after he had so well arranged matters that I 
could have no legal will but that which agi’ees 
with his, and that all the liberty he leaves me is 
so settled by laws that, let me turn how I wiU to 
the right or the left, I am sure immediately to 
meet with some prevot or procureur du rot, to 
rap me over the knuckles. 1 allow he treats me 
mildly enough; but it is all outward show, and I 
am not duped by it: it serves him for a cloke to 
conceal the plots he is meditating against me, and 
to deprive me even of a pretence to defend myself, 
while I am secretly assailed by all his acts. Don’t 
you see all those phantoms of the ancient monarchy 
advancing with gigantic strides ? Don’t you see 
the aristocracy re-appearing under the disguise of 

5 
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property? Don’t you see that cloud of writers, 
orators, and magistrates, employed in forging new 
fetters for me, and preparing a gag and a bandage. 
To complete all. Sirs, look about six inches from 
my nose, what do you see there ? ” 

THE OTHER. 

I see nothing there.” 


HE. 

“ I'ou see nothing there ? And you. Sir,” {ad- 
dressmg me,) “ do you see nothing opposite my 
nose? 

I shook my head. He Avent on: 

“ What! you don’t sec those two great fingers 
ready to pinch my nose ?—I must have much bet¬ 
ter eyes than yours then; for I see them constantly. 
Those threatening fingers pursue me every where, 
leaving me no rest, and the situation of Damocles, 
sitting at a feast with the sword hung by a hair 
over his head, was certainly not more dreadful 
than mine,... 

“ But, Sirs, I see very well that you are in 
league with my enemies, and you must allow me 
to break off this conversation.” 

He then rose suddenly, and went away saying: 
“ I will see you again at the day of vengeance.” 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE BIAN FOR FIROUETTES. 

E retiiaiiu'd sonic time M'ithont siieakinj;-; my 
neij>;hi)oai' dnsjoncei tcd by the j reei,'itate clej'ailure 
of his indocile discijile, and I v’ag'iiely jiondei'ing' on 
the strange scenes {/assin^- under my eyes, and on 
the odd destiny by wliich I found myself in a 
mad-house, for I no longer doubtc'd that I was at 
Charexton, without l)cing able to trace a rea¬ 
son for my being jdaced there. 

The silence w as broken by the man for a salad. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ I am sure you are more than 
ever convinced of the unsuccessfulness of my efforts, 
and have altogether a poor idea of my eloquence.” 

“ I own,” I replied, “ that if elotjuence be, as 
it is said to be, tlie art of persuading, yours does 
not appear to me to have all the efficacy which 
your zeal and excellent intentions deserve.” 

—“ Come,” cried he, rising suddenly, and 
pulling me by the coat to j)revail on me to ac¬ 
company him, “ come to the turning of this wallc ; 
you shall see one who w'ill soon convince you that 

I do not always sow on barren land, and that al- 

1 
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though I find obstacles in the passions and invete¬ 
rate hatred of some persons, those obstacles arc 
overcome by my perseverance. The man you are 
going to sec,” added he, “ is a great genius, he 
has acquired fame by his writings, and possesses 
a poetical talent that readily bends to all kinds of 
subjects, and he is so fully in my power, that I 
have only to speak a word to turn him from one 
opinion to another the most opposite.” 

I suffered myself to be led towards this new 
personage the more easily, as the praise bestowed 
upon him made me desire to see him. We were 
soon with him: he was middle-aged, and had in 
his appearance a mixture of wretchedness and 
vanity. He wore a coat in the French fashion, 
the cloth of which was reduced to the smallest 
possible substance by the united attacks of the 
brush and time. Under his arm were the wi’ecks 
of a feathered hat, and his taffeta waistcoat, which 
had once been white, and which reached down to 
his knees, was thrown open at his bosom, for an 
old-fashioned display of a kind of lace frill, that 
seemed to have grown yellow on the cap. of some 
superatinuated duenna. 

This dress formed a sort of tarnished harmony 
with the cadaverous countenance of the person ; 
his face, according to the admirable expression of 
the author of Tristram Shandy, resembled a half 
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crown piece, which by repeated collision in cir¬ 
culating had entirely lost its impression; his curved 
back, his slender leg stuck out in a straight line; 
his head horizontally placed, like that of quad¬ 
rupeds, in a line with his loins; his whole body, 
in short, was in a bowng attitude that had the 
appearance of a salute. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, the moment he saw us, 
from what quarter comes the wind ?” 

My guide instantly replied: “ From the south¬ 
east.” 

—“ Right!” said the person, lightly making a 

pirouette on the point of his left foot.—“ Hail, 

• 

Wind of the old world! thou whose temperate 
reign gives us settled fine weather; thou who wert 
cradled in the cradle of the human race, who in 
thy long passage traveUest over that ancient Egypt, 
where Moses delivered the people of God from the 
basest slavery, and also those vast plains over 
which Abraham travelled with his tents and flocks, 
and that holy city in which was born, in which 
died for us the Eternal’s own Son, and that dty, 
no less glorious, in which the vicar of Jesus Christ 
holds in his pastoral hands the reins of the Christian 
world; reign for ever in our country, respectable 
South-east! thou who, directing thy flight over 
heroic Palestine, hast caressed with thy breezes 
the thickets of rose-laurel, which shade the tomb 
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of the Christian knights; lionour to the Frencii 
nobility, the remembrance of whom tbovi Mmftest 
to us; honour to tliat holy religion which we 
breathe in thy breath ; thou atone. O South-east! 
shalt have my eternal love ; tliou, wliose beneficent 
wing brought on the Hebrew notion the rain of 
nourishine; manna, and o!’ quails ready roasted”. . . 

—“ We have had enough iii this key,” said my 
guide to me; “ 1 will now make him change his 
note.” 

He went from me. and ta])j)ing the orator on 
the shoulder, said to him in a low voice, thinking, 
no doubt, that 1 could not hear him;—“ Sir, the 
wind is changed, it is now' west.” 

He no soo’ier s;u<l tin;, w'ord than the person pi¬ 
rouetted with admirahle agihfy, and presenting 
his bowing attitude and permanent smile to the 
west:—“ Hail!" said li-,. “ powerful king of im¬ 
mense seas, wind of lihtrty ! thou w ho rcccivest 
thy birth in tlie em])ire of I'eason, among the chil¬ 
dren of nature; tlu)u whose republican breath is 
re-heated in traversing that volcano of liberal ideas 
which, in its glurious eruption, gives light to the 
world, while yet preparing to inundate it with 
torrents of its huraing lava; welcome into our 
country, thou who hast displayed the standard of 
the insurgents of New Sp<ain and the Brazils; 
thou who waftest upon thy wings rebellion and 
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revolutionary intoxication! Give to old Europe, 
dying with languor and listlessness, the youth and 
energy of the new. world; come, and with thy 
victorious breath, dispersing, like empty mists, the 
absurd trash of Gothic prejudices, blow away 
thrones and altars, and so deliver nations from the 
kings who oppress, and from the priests who blind 
them. Thou alone, powerful wind of the West, 
shalt possess my eternal love ; thou alone have all 
my praise; and if I have any regret in paying thee 
this pure homage, it is that I have not a hundred 
mouths to proclaim thy return, and celebrate thy 
immense benefactions”.... 

• 

—“ You see,” said the man for a salad, “ that 
I have overpowered all his ideas, and that the 
eloquence of a Demosthenes or a Cicero never had 
such power as mine. Now for another proof,” 
added he; “ you have just heard him pronounce 
an eulogium on rejjublican principles, you shall 
hear him eulogize despotism.” He again whis¬ 
pered the orator, and the advice he gave him was 
immediately followed by a new pirouette, executed 
with the same agility. 

—“ Hail!” he exclaimed, “ O perfumed wind 
of the East, cool voluptuous inmate of the vermil- 
lioned palace of Aurora, thou whose mild in¬ 
fluence softens the ferocity of men, holds the 
restlessness of their spirits in a perpetual ebriety, 
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and brings upon them a sweet indolence, the daugh¬ 
ter of heaven, the heritage of immortals; oh! 
waft to us on thy breezes some of those ideas of 
repose and indifference which slumber in Oriental 
heads; thou alone can’s! make us happy, for thou 
alone teachest the real advantages of life. Reign 
for ever over our country, wind of the old mo¬ 
narchies ! thou who in thy peaceful progress hast 
travelled over that China, whose throne rivals, in 
age and immutability, the earth itself on which it 
stands, and over that Hindostan where the sove¬ 
reign is adored as the Eternal; and Persia, that 
beheld the magi and the satraps flourish; and 
Turkey, where all men are equal under the salu¬ 
tary yoke of despotism, where the jmrity of supreme 
power is not adulterated with any mixture. Come, 
and disperse in air all tlie dotage of Europe re¬ 
specting those nations, whose wisdom she calum¬ 
niates. Let her in future envy the lot of that 
empire, where men, happy tenants of the land, 
and disinterested members of society, have no 
other cares than those of an existence for which 
the climate provides, and have not, to work for 
prodigal sons or ungrateful kindred; where the 
Janissary’s sabre protects the public peace from 
temptations of grandeur; where none can with 
impunity step from the crowd and gaze on the 
throne with envy and profanation ; where revolu- 
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tions last two hours, and where men are safe from 
the two greatest enemies of their peace, avarice 
and ambition. 

“ How wise and happy are those nations whom 
we injure in our haughty ignorance; they alone 
have conceived in all its truth the idea of the so¬ 
vereign j)ower; they alone have raised their souls 
to the real sentiment of masculine dignity; royal 
and domestic des[)otism. Greater than Jupiter on 
his Olympus, the Sultan in his seraglio is not fet¬ 
tered in his power by piinciples of justice ; his wiU 
to be reasonable has no occasion for motives ; ter¬ 
rible and unknown as fate, he lets fall the words of 
death from the height of his capiicious indilference; 
full of confidence in eternity, he seems to say to 
the Almighty : ‘ Here are cidprits, try them; I 
should think 1 encroached on thy rights were 1 to 
pretend to justice: thou alone canst be just, as 
thou seest every thing; I, who am but a man, send 
to your bar those who are in my way here below: 
if they are guilty, punish them; if they are inno¬ 
cent, place them in thy paradise: they will be 
indebted to me for heaven, which they would have 
lost, perhaps, had they remained longer in this 
world of weakness and trials.’ 

“ O Wind of despotism ! ” continued the orator, 
with fresh enthusiasm, “ blow, blow strongly upon 
us; turn all h'rench heads, and deliver them from 

K 
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those ideas of a mixed government, the real slains 
cast on sovereignty by the spirit of rebellion, the 
imprecations of vanquished Satan against the abso¬ 
lute power of the Most High. 

“ Thou alone, O Wind of the Bosphorus, shalt 
have my eternal love; thou who art always great, 
always wise, always beneficent, whether thou 
givest to us fine seasons, the pai’ents of abun¬ 
dance, or, opening the treasures of a useful wrath, 
spreadest over a kingdom a good plague, which in 
a few months, extricates the earth from the luxury 
of its population.”.... 

I could not help laughing at this last eulogy: 

“ Is it possible,” said I, turning again to my 
guide, “ that topics can be found for praising the 
plague; the most horrible of scourges !”.... 

—“ How, Sir! ” said the man for pirou'tttes, 
coming up to me with an appearance of being 
extremely enraged: “ you dare to call the plague a 
scourge! you dare to speak so disi'espectfully of 
one of the sons of the powerful Wind of the East, 
which is now blowing! Make a proper apology 
to the plague, or you shall answer it to me.” 

I know not how far his anger would have trans¬ 
ported him, had not the man for a salad hastened 
to put an end to it, by telling him in a low voice, 
that the Wind was changed. Another pirouette 
rid me of him, and I amused myself in hearing 
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him praise all the winds of the compass, one after 
another, at the will of my guide, who at length 
put an end to his eulogies and his pirouettes, by 
informing him that there was a dead calm. 

This intelligence gave him a respite, which he 
stood greatly in need of; he had used so much 
action in his evolutions and his harangues, that he 
was quite out of breath. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, after he had recovered 
himself a little, “ you must allow that men of 
parts are much to he pitied in the age in which 
we live: the Winds are so unstable, that all one 
does for each of them is really a dead loss, and one 
hardly knows which to praise.” 

“ You seem to me,” replied T, “ to be no less 
inconstant than the winds, for I have heard you 
give the ])refereiice to every one that blew; and 
I can hardly reconcile to my mind all these ex¬ 
clusive preferences.” 

This observation nettled him. 

—“ Know,” replied he, looking at me with 
pity, “ that all the Winds are good, provided they 
are fair, and blow us on.” 

At these words he turned on his heel, and that 
"pirouette was the last he made before me. 
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CHAP. X. 


I BEGIN TO BE INFECTED. 


Wb heard a clock strike, on which my oil and 
vinegar friend bowed, and suddenly left me. Mr. 
Michael, who probably had never lost sight of me, 
came up to me and said: “ Wifi you come to 
dinner ? ” 

This question perplexed me: I had eat nothing 
the whole day, and was hungry; but stdl I was 
more desirous to be alone than to eat; so great a 
number of living pictures had passed before my 
eyes since my entering this house, that I had not 
had time to collect my ideas; and there was such 
a variety floating about in my imagination, that 
my head quite turned with them. 

And then, I could not bear to think of mixing, 
in a refectory, with those unfortunate beings whom 
society bad been compelled to eject from its bo¬ 
som ; I M as repitgnant to be confounded in the 
pity shown to them, and which at bottom had in 
it less of compassion than of contempt; perhaps 
this repugnance was folly, but I have more than 
once felt that we are always uneasy when we are 
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not in our place, and I was not wise enough to 
think it no derogation to take a seat at the table 
with madmen. 

Besides, it appeared to me, that to yield in this 
case would be a tacit acknowledgment of the state 
in which I was supposed to be, and I did not 
choose to make this concession to those whose be¬ 
lief it would confirm. 

The confused feeling arising from these motives 
induced me to say, that I should not dine, unless 
it were in my room. 

Mr. Michael said, he had no order for that, but 
that he would consult Monsieur, and that he had 
no doubt he would comply Vith my request, he 
was so desirous of pleasing the boarders when it 
was possible. 

He showed me to the cell that had been pre¬ 
pared for me : it had more of- cleanliness than ele¬ 
gance ; but I was satisfied with it. As soon as I 
was alone I threw myself into an arm-chair, and 
gave myself up to reflection. The idea of being 
at Charenton naturally led me to seek for the rea¬ 
sons which had occasioned my being carried there. 
What extravagances can I have committed, said I 
to myself, I who live within myself, and who, 
since my return from Germany, have not shown, 
by any outward action, that I am in existence ? I 
who have been so strictly regular in my conduct, 
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that no fact, no incident, had interrupted the tenour 
of it ?.... Finding no cause in this examination of 
my recollections, I was reduced to the necessity of 
in(|uiring, whether any motive was to be found in 
the interests of my parents, in their affections, 
their concerns, which might have prompted them 
to make me pass for a madman, in order to 
sequester me from the world; but, on the one 
hand, I had no property, and I had been very 
careless as to the concerns of the house; on the 
other, 1 recollected my father’s tenderness, which 
amounted even to weakness, the grief which he 
had not been able to smother during the ride from 
town, and which was manifest till the moment of 
our separation. T called to mind his great sensi¬ 
bility, the honesty of his soul, the austerity of his 
principles, and I reproached myself with a conduct 
injurious to his character, his religion, and his 
love for me, in suffering my thoughts to dwell for 
a moment on a question of this nature.... 

Nevertheless, I was at Charenton.... This fact 
seemed to fall back upon me with all the weight 
of its physical existence, at every fruitless effort I 
made to comprehend it. 

At last my doubts turned upon myself.—-Proceed¬ 
ing from the greater impossibility to the less, I came 
by degrees to ask myself whether I was not mad.. 

1 was alarmed at the thought that, of all those 
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shut up in that house, on account of mental aliena* 
tion, there was not one who was aware of the 
state of his mind, and who did not think himself 
more rational than the people who took care of 
him. This thought was not of a nature to lead 
me to a certain result; but it was one that might 
carry me the furthest: I dwelt upon it. 

If I were mad, thought I, what means should I 
have to know it ? Not a single one proceeding 
from my own judgment; I could only arrive at 
such a knowledge through others, by their con 
duct in respect to me, by the effect I should pro 
duce on their minds.. .. and they have lodged me 
at Charenton. Perhaps the/e is no such thing as 
absolute madness, but only relative degrees of it : 
a man is mad who soars into a region of ideas 
where other men do not go; perhaps that singu- 
larity which prompts an individual to think and 
to live differently from all others of similar orga- 
zation, cannot exist but at the cxpt nse of good 
sense. The race of man is so ancient, the field of 
their ideas has been explored with so much la¬ 
bour, experience so long has elucidated their 
knowledge.. .. The edifice of their reason is so 
vast; it is fixed on foundations so solid, so con¬ 
sistent, that it is not possible, perhaps, to step out 
of it without falling into errors and madness. 
What, in fact, is one man, in comparison with 

4 
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that civilization which proceeds with a step so 
firm, universal, and grand ? What the under-, 
standing and invention of an individual, who fives 
a few short moments on the earth, in comparison 
with society at large, whose fife and experience 
began with the world, and are composed of every 
other fife and every other experience ? I thought 
of my father’s expression: “ Why do you say 
nothing, and do nothing, like the rest of the 
world I recollected the doctor’s reasoning: 

“ If at your age pleasure disgusts, there must be 
a cause for a moral situation so contrary to the 
dictates of nature.” The doctor was right: as my 
organization is not different from that of other 
men, as I have had the same education, received 
the same impressions, drawn my habits and ideas 
from the same sources, and as my physical and 
moral existence has been cast in the same mould, 
why should that which pleases them not please 
me ? Why have I thoughts which they have not, 
and tastes not theirs ? ' Why has my fife taken a 
direction which separates me entirely from them ? 
.... There must, then, be a derangement in my 
organs, since the exercise of them produces dif¬ 
ferent results.—And whither do those results con¬ 
duct me? away from the earth, from my p^ents, 
fi-om my friends, to that intellectual world, from 
which 1 am separated by matter.... to those un- 
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certain regions where my heart finds nothing to 
love, where my arms can embrace nothing-, where 
there is no object for my use.... Is not there 
something extravagant in wanting to live where 
one is not, in not wanting to live where one is ? 
Madness is, perhaps, nothing else.... Why think 
of relinquishing a reason which is not only that of 
the human race, but tliat of all nature ? The te¬ 
thered goat browses around her ; the eagle, with his 
powerful expanse of wing, darts into the sky only 
to traverse the earth : he never loses sight of the 
rocks w'here the chamois bounds, nor of the valley 
where the leveret may offer him an easy j)rcy; he 
explores not the depths of* the firmament; there 
with shut eyes and motionless wing to intoxicate 
himself with azure.... 

And yet this earth, which I tread upon without 
looking at it, is beautiful: there is something sub¬ 
lime in its appearances, in its vegetation, in the 
magnificence of its phenomena ; there is a soft de 
light in the connexion of our soul with it; there 
is in its atmosphere a vivifying freshness which 
renovates, which invigorates thought; there is a 
magnetic virtue which charms the heart, sym¬ 
pathies that are sweet, pure pleasures, and en¬ 
joyments attainable. Can I have separated my¬ 
self from all this without deviating from reason, 
without disobeying the dictates of nature, mani- 
4 
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fested by my organization ?.It is probable 

then that I am mad.besides, am not I at 

Charenton ?.... 

This was the manner in which T reasoned; and 
the more I thought, the more resigned I became to 
my situation, the more my confinement appeared 
to me just and supportable. 

Mr. Michael returned, and told me that Mon¬ 
sieur desired to speak to me, and would be glad to 
see me in his office. 

My reflections had so changed the temper of my 
mind, that the interview, which I had a few mi¬ 
nutes before desired as due to my self-respect, now 
appeared to me likely lo produce only embarrass¬ 
ment and confusion. What more could I say to 
the Director of the Establishment (for such was the 
gentleman whom Michael called Monsieur) than 
all his mad people had said to him before me to 
convince him that they had been shut up on false 

presumptions ?.Where is the man who can 

prove himself not mad ? 

Such were the questions which I put to myself, 
as I followed Mr. Michael to the office. A clerk 
whom I found there asked me to sit down, telling 
me that Monsieur had been called out to a stran¬ 
ger, but would be back presently.In a few 

minutes the clerk went out, leaving me alone. 

-—I was sitting near a large table, covered with 
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a green cloth, which stood in the middle of the room: 
as I cast my eyes mechanically over the papers ly¬ 
ing on it, they fixed, by chance, on one labelled 
with my name in a large hand-writing. 

A curiosity more easily understood than justified 
prompted me to turn over the leaf which served as 
a cover to the paper, and I read the following do¬ 
cument : 


physician’s certificate. 

“ I, the under-written, Ac.... (here followed, the 
names and description of Dr. Anselm) “ certify 
that being called in on the ( here the date of the 
day on which I was visited' by the Doctor—see 
chap. II.) by Mr. B. a wholesale merchant, re¬ 
siding in Old Temple-street, No. —, to ascertain 
the disease of his son Mr. Joseph B. aged twenty- 
five years, who for several months past had given 
signs of a derangement of the intellectual faculties 
which grew daily worse and worse, I found after a 
conversation of more than an hour with this young 
man that he was affected with the highest degree 
of hypochondria, according to the following symp¬ 
toms ;— 

“ Paleness, sinking of the eyeballs in the orbitary 
sockets, leanness, gloomy look, at times want of ap¬ 
petite, at others voracious hunger, constant dys¬ 
pepsia, sensation of fulness, distension of the hy- 
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pochondres, anxiety, unusual nervous attacks, no 
fever. The understanding was subjected to the 
organic aiFection of the viscera, and characterized 
by languor, watchfulness, fondness of solitude, 
gloomy ideas, propensity to suicide, and a sudden 
complete wandering of the mind, with marks of 
mental alienation of a kind which makes the pa¬ 
tient imagine himself an inhabitant of heaven. 

“ I am consequently of opinion that his case de¬ 
mands an immediate treatment, and that he would 
be in danger of his life if left any longer to himself. 

Anselm, M. D. 

—•I was panic struck. There was nothing in 
this paper the truth of which I could dispute; and 
if, as it appeared evident to me, all these circum¬ 
stances united constituted, according to Hippo¬ 
crates or Galen, the disease which the faculty call 
hypochondria, it was clear that I was in the high¬ 
est degree hypochondriac, a maniac, a madman, and 
that it was indispensable to send me to Charenton. 

The perusal of this certificate, it will be supposed, 
did not destroy the effect of my late reflections; 
my resignation was increased by it, and I felt my¬ 
self less disposed than ever to protest against my 
detention in this house. 

The director, on his return, spoke to me with 
great mildness“ Your father,” said he, “ has 
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put you under my care; the state of your health 
made him uneasy, and he thought that country 
air and a regular life were the only means of re¬ 
establishing it. Your stay here will probably be 
of no long duration, I will do all I can to make it 
agreeable to you, I will treat you as my son, and 
you shall eat at my table: we have very good com¬ 
pany here, clever men and amiable women; all 
the amusements of the fashionable world you will 
find here. Your mother and sisters will come and 
see you every week, and you shall have whatever 
books you desire. Do not be uneasy; anxiety and 
fi-etting wdll only retard your re-establishment; 
quiet and resignation will advhnce it, and of course 
shorten your stay here. You have asked,” addled 
he,” to dine alone in your room; to-day I have 
given orders to comply with your desire, because 
it will be better for you to be a little by yourself ; 
to-morrow you will dine with us.” 

The kind and interesting manner in which this 
was spoken gained my heart. I replied that I was 
too well acquainted with my father’s affection to 
imagine for a moment that he would have taken 
a resolution so painful to us both, if it had not ap¬ 
peared to him absolutely necessary; that I had tod 
high an opinion of the government to fear that any 
arbitrary or useless detention was practicable in an 
establishment under its inspection ; that these rea- 
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sons did not allow me to doubt my being really af- 
dieted with the dreadful malady, which was the 
particular object of that establishment, although 
I was not sensible of any thing, either in body or 
mind, that could make me suspect any affection of 
this kind in myself; that I entirely left myself to 
the care which was kindly promised me, and would 
do all that depended on myself to second it. 

He seemed much affected by my answer; and 
told me that from my language he did not think 
me so much indisposed as had been feared; that I 
began where the patients usually ended; and that 
he foresaw he should not have me long in the num¬ 
ber of his inmates. • After saying many equally 
kind things, he wished me a good day, and I re¬ 
tired to my room where my cloth was laid. 

I have very often remarked that misfortune is 
not painful, that it is only terrifying; at a distance 
it assumes the appearance of a vague darkness, into 
which the imagination throws all its fancied suf¬ 
ferings. This is a crowd of evils which, while re¬ 
mote, mingle and coUectinto a mass, as if prepar¬ 
ing to fall altogether upon you ; near at hand, all 
these evils class themselves and become distinct, 
you overcome them in detail, and appreciate them 
only according to the physical and real suffering of 
each separately. Look from afar at a mountain 
over which you are obliged to pass ; it appears a 
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single, immense obstacle, the greatness of which 
alarms you—an inaccessible barrier, the height and 
ruggedness of which dishearten you. Approach it, 
the ruggedness disappears, the angles open and 
show thertiselves, the goat-track is traced; step on 
the first winding of the rock, you will pass on to a 
second, to a third, without finding time to suffer, 
because you will have no time to compare, because 
your soul will be raised above danger and fatigue; 
you will thus arrive at the summit, you will find 
the impediments overcome, and all that occasioned 
your alarm will prove a source of gratification.— 
Thus is it witli misfortune: horrible afar, you no 
sooner enter upon it than ybu'find it, like other si¬ 
tuations, one which has its changes and its comforts, 
and in which you find nothing but what is support¬ 
able. ... Whenever man suffers he is in his element. 
A few days before, the very thought of going mad 
would have excited all the ten’ors of my soul. If 
I had had the choice between Charenton, and the 
grave, I should have prefei’red the latter; however 
I was at Charenton, and not uncomfortable there; 
I dined there with a tolerable appetite; I cast my 
eyes round the cell with which I had formerly as¬ 
sociated the ideas of torments and wretchedness, and 
I found in it a soft melancholv which promised me 
happy thoughts—I there enji yed a repose, a soli¬ 
tude, that went to my soul. 
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And what, said I to myself, is this madness 
which men make so horrible a disease ? I am mad, 
probably have been so for several months, and have 
felt nothing, experienced nothing, that informs me 
that I have a distempered brain; what kind of a 
disease then is that which he who is afflicted with 
it is not sensible of? And for what am I so much 
to be pitied w hen I feel no ill ? 

When I had dined, Mr. Michael asked me to 
take a walk; but I did not choose it; I was afraid 
of again encountering some of the insane inhabi¬ 
tants, whose insanity might not coincide with mine, 
and I preferred remaining in my room, where I 
might, at my pleasurfc, pursue the course of my 
hallucinations. 

As soon as I was alone it came into my head to 
devote some hours every day to writing my 
thoughts as they rose; I conceived that this em¬ 
ployment which could not but facilitate my cure, 
in compelling me to rectify my ideas, would afford 
those who had the care of me the means of know¬ 
ing the diseased sides of my brain, w ith the pro¬ 
gress and decrease of the malady; I thought too 
that I should not be sorry, when restored to health, 
to read over these productions of my delirious ima¬ 
gination, and I determined to begin that very night, 
curious to see in the morningw hen I woke, into what 
deviations 1 should have fallen during the evening. 
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Accordingly I sat down at my table, and wrote 
the chapter which follows. 

I beg the reader not to forget that it was com¬ 
posed in a cell at Charenton. 


j- 
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CHAP. XI. 

MY HALLUCINATIONS. 


Preface. 

On what shall I write ?—Politics. Politics open 
the widest field for reasoning and foolery.—Hitherto 
I have heard nothing but foolery; now for reason¬ 
ing ; I am going to reason ; I am the madman 

who vends wisdom.—Come buy ! Come buy ! 

« ‘ 

Introduction. 

All the writings that have been published on 
this matter are erroneous, because they are founded 
on ancient and general errors. 

You who are astonished to see the revolutionary 
spirit perpetuating itself in society; know you where 
the monster lurks ? 

—In our schools. 

Till we are twenty years old we are Grecians 
and Romans; let us see what the Grecians and 
Romans were. 

Of the Grecians .—^In Greece there were mo¬ 
narchies and republics; but of such a nature, that 
the same state was alternately a republic and a 
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monarchy.—How was that?—By rebellion, by 
usurpation.—The history of the Grecians then only 
teaches us to admire rebellion for overthrowing 
usurpation, and to admire usurpation for crushing 
anarchy. 

Of the Rotnans .—A band of robbers build a 
town; that town is Rome. The spirit of spoliation, 
pent within its ramparts, breaks out at home in 
continual tm-bulence, and manifests itself abi’oad 
by armed injustice. This people place themselves 
out of the political rights of nations, as Cartouche 
and Mandrin placed themselves out of the civil 
rights of men. They scandalize the earth by a 
long triumph of aU that is absurd, factum, over 
all that is sublime, JUS. Germinating from evil 
they go on increasing, crisis after crisis, to the 
highest pitch of force and fury; their fever con¬ 
stitutes their life; they attain civilization ; the fe¬ 
ver cools, and the patient dies. 

See from what sources modern nations draw 
their ideas of forming societies. They afford ma¬ 
terials enough to make Brutuses and Caesars, re¬ 
gicides and liberticides; but nothing to form a ci¬ 
tizen : they contain combustible enough to subvert 
twenty states, but no principle adequate to the erec¬ 
tion of a single one. 

In this school all our ideas are distorted. We 
are there taught to see in monarchy only a single 

I. 2 
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man, the king, opposed to millions of men, the peff* 
pie. We are there taught to see on earth only 
masters and slaves: royalty is only a fact, produced 
by physical force, and by jjhysical force maintained. 
Liberty is another fact, the result of rebellion, and 
supported by it. A republic is shown to us as a 
permanent revolt, and national representation as a 
force opposed to kings, an army of tribunes secretly 
invested with the authority of our turbulence, rest¬ 
lessness, and insubordination. The most moderate 
opinion we can form of such a government, is to 
consider the nation and the king as two enemies 
marching one against the other, and who are only 
prevented from strangling each other by being of 
equal strength. 

Would you express in the briefest manner possi¬ 
ble all our errors in politics ? They are contained 
in these few words :—The nation and the king. 

Wherever these are separated there is no possi¬ 
bility of society ; several millions of men are phy¬ 
sically stronger than an individual. 

But, it will be said, if one has got rid of this 
individual, one may do without him.—Did not 
Rome exist in that manner ?—Who would wish 
the fate of Rome for his country ? Who M^ould 
wish a continual revolution at home and eternal 
war abroad; the whole to finish, after a few cen¬ 
turies, with falling under the yoke of a Claudius or 
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ji Nero, and becoming a prey to barbarians ?—I 
say, on the contrary, Rome was not able to exist 
in that manner. 

One of the results of these distorted notions is 
that persons engaged in politics have limited their 
efforts to discovering the means of counterpoising 
the people with the king with the least possible 
danger; and they have found nothing better for the 
purpose than coxstitutions, that is, words writ¬ 
ten down; as if words were so powerful that they 
could enchain passions and interests. Almost Ml 
the works Avhich have been published rest on this 
proud confidence in theories. We have lately seen 
all our publicists in the field, examining whether 
France proceeded according to the charter; nobody 
has inquired whether the charter was according to 
France. This however is of some importance. 

With all respect to our great men, there is no 
more making the constitution of a kingdom than 
the constitution of an individual. All that can be 
done in legislation is to discover that constitution, 
and to suit the laws to the body politic, as in me¬ 
dicine a regimen is suited to the animate body.— 
This done, the laws are sufficiently strong ; neg¬ 
lected, the finest, wisest codes, compacts the most 
sincerely sworn, are light leaves, which are not in 
the command of men, and which the first blast of 
a storm disperses. 
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Let US see, then, if with us the regimen is suitable 
to the constitution, or in other words; 

IF THE CHARTER BE ACCORDING TO l^RANCE. 

General Considerations. 

In the universe there are two grand principles, 
the good, and the bad. 

The former exists in heaven, the latter on earth. 

The former is composed of whatever is just, wliat- 
ever is eternal, whatever is beneficial: hence the 
id^a of RIGHT. 

The latter of whatever is Jinjust, whatever is pe¬ 
rishable, whatever is detrimental; hence the idea 
of FACT. , • 

The notion of these two principles is the basis 
of human reason ; it is among the traditions of all 
countries. 

It is clearly revealed by the Christian religion, 
in the revolt of Lucifer, who is permitted to have 
power upon the earth. 

The history of men is nothing else than a con¬ 
tinual conflict between the good and the bad 
principle. 

It is the latter that excites rebellions, aggressions, 
usurpations, conquests. 

How admirable is the force of things proceeding 
from the good principle! They tend by their very 
nature to purify, to free, to strengthen themselves; 
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they spring even from disorder itself, and take a 
course towards heaven by an ascendant power in¬ 
herent in time. 

The works of the bad principle, on the contrary, 
are only events in eternity, facts which may be 
multiplied, but to which futurity presents only 
non-existence; build upon them, and the founda¬ 
tions will not support your edifice.* 

Application. 

I believe the old world was long inhabited by a 
great people, who had the same laws, the same 
religion, the same language.f The existence of 

such a primitive and indigenous people, that is, 

« 

connected by the general tie of country, is indicated 
by an indubitable similitude, among the monuments 
of which we find vestiges at points of the old con¬ 
tinent the most distant from one another.^: Who 
but must be surprised to meet with the Mitra of the 
Persians, and the /a w of the Egyptians, in a druidical 
portal, dug up at Montmorillon, and to find the 
horned deities of the first Gauls in the antiquities of 
Persia, and on the obelisks of Egypt? Who but must 
be struck on seeing, at one and the same period of 
time, all the nations of the old world governed by 

• Whatever is violent is neither solid nor durable. What¬ 
ever is solid and durable is natural.— Harrington’s Poli¬ 
tical Aphorisms. 

t See Note III. 


t See Note IV. 
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sages, who, under different appellations, preserved 
with a like care the materials of human knowledge? 
In Asia the Gymnosophists and Magi, in Africa 
the priests of Isis, and in Europe the Druids, pre¬ 
sent a simihtude of manners and customs which 
cannot escape the observation of the learned. 

At the period of which I speak, the human race 
presents to the mind a picture of peace and star 
tionary content; men, like the trees of the forests, 
descended from the aborigines of the very place in 
which they were bom, grew and died in the nar¬ 
row circle of their hereditary wants, unimpelled 
by any motive to quit their happy state of rest. 
Every thing among them was legitimate, because 
nothing inconsistent with right had taken place to 
entangle their interests, and because their institu¬ 
tions were only the natural development of the 
most simple principle. These nations must have 
existed thus for a long series of ages, and the 
slight glimpses we are able to take of them, at the 
immense distance they are from us, strengthen this 
conjecture. 

This golden age,had its term : population, more 
favoured by the climate in certain countries, as in 
Egypt,* became, in the course of time, dispro- 

* In Egypt it is not uncotnmon for women to have tliree 
children at a birth : accordingly it was Egypt that sent forth 
jjll the armed colonies which established tlicmselves in Greece. 
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portioned to the territorial extent of each nation, 
and sought to provide a means for its overflow. 
The first means thought of was colonization; the 
second was conquest; then began the struggle of 
injustice against Justice, of fact against right. 

The native nations lived according to right; the 
invaders in their actions looked only to fact. 

The interests of men, which in the first state 
of society were simple, became complicated ; there 
were masters and slaves; conquerors considered 
only the interests of fact, which appeared in arbi¬ 
trary actions, privileges, and a continual oppres¬ 
sion of the conquered. The conquered, on the 
other hand, considered the interests of right, which 
produced among them a vis inerticE, resistance, 
and a continual propensity to re-take in detail 
what they had lost in gross. Thence arose among 
nations that destination of authority and opposir 
tion; thence that idea of a balance, which fruitless 
efforts have been made to realize ; thence, in short, 
those denominations of power, monarchical, aristo- 
cratical, and democratical, according as the con¬ 
querors chose to govern the conquered by them¬ 
selves, or to delegate to a leader a part of their 
authority, which was the origin of aristocracy and 
limited monarchy; or, according as the conquered 
succeeded in a temporary recovery of their liberty, 
and in oppressing their oppressors, eitlier by themr 
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selves, which made democracy, or by some crowned 
demagogue, which produced tyranny. We see that, 
in all the cases, a part of the citizens was oppressed; 
because injustice had taken root, and must either 
press down right, or be pressed down by it. 

This solves the history of almost all the states 
of Greece, their long agitations, and their conti¬ 
nual revolutions. Sparta is, perhaps, that which 
had the greatest stability, because injustice was 
there more strongly constituted, and the oppres¬ 
sors, the Spartans, never mixed with the oppressed, 
the Helots. 

Let us see how it stood with France. 

We do not sufficiently admire the Gauls : those 
nations, whom we see only with the eyes of those 
Romans that treated all distant nations as bar¬ 
barians, had more wisdom, juster notions of society, 
and more intelligence, perhaps, than Greece and 
Rome together.* 

As they were scattered over an immense region 
of the globe, from Mount Atlas as far as the At¬ 
lantic Ocean, from the Pillars of Hercules to Cape 
North, they might, during a long series of ages, 
spread the overflow of their population over un¬ 
inhabited countries, forming a great number of 
small nations by right of occupancy. All those 
small nations existed then, very probably, accord- 


* See Note V. 
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ing to the most simple interests, according to 
natural right. 

The Romans came among them sword in hand, 
and en laved them. Thus were the first interests 
of oppr jssion founded upon a fact, that is, upon 
the conquest of the population and property of the 
Gallic nations. 

Afterwards, in came the Franks, and sword in 
hand drove out the Romans, establishing them¬ 
selves in the interests of the first conquerors,, that 
is, of opj)rcssion. 

T have said above that these interests of oppres¬ 
sion appeared in arbitrary actions, privileges, &c. 

I have also said, that things proceeding from 
the good princijde tend by their very nature to 
purify, to free themselves, and to predominate 
over injustice; 

And that the works of the bad principle will 
sink into non-existence. 

All this is the history of France. 

At first the conquerors said to the original in¬ 
habitants, “ We are the nation, you are nothing; 
you shall cultivate our estates, forge arms for 
us, and give us a part of your incomes : as for us, 
we are every tiling, we will fight to secure our 
prey, we will take upon ourselves all the employ¬ 
ments of the state, we will pay no taxes, and we 
alone shall take part in the general councils.” 

2 
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\s it was an army that made the conquest, the 
organization of the conquering nation was ready 
made. The ranks were extended without being 
broken, and the warriors were told to plant each 
his pike in the ground. The pike was to pay 
homage to the ensign, the ensign to the standard, 
&c. &c. Thus was the feudal system constituted. 

But if the oppressors had the sword for them, 
intelligence and instruction remained with the op¬ 
pressed: the latter alone cultivated the arts and 
sciences, which were held in contempt by the bar¬ 
barous vanity of their masters. It was by these 
means that right made its way through the pikes; 
Christianity, then rising on the Gauls, could not 
but take for interpreters men whose philosophical 
studies had already prepared them for the recep¬ 
tion of its morality; the clergy of course was exr 
clusively composed of Gauls, and the body of 
them had so great a preponderance in the state, in 
consequence of the wisdom and intelligence of its 
member.®, that Duke Pepin thought proper to at¬ 
tach them to him by admitting the bishops to the 
Assemblies of the Champ de Mai. 

In time, right, which cannot remain inactive, 
raised among the people those little local associa¬ 
tions of several weak against one strong. Kings, 
who saw in this new power the weakening of the 
feudal lion, the menacing rival of their authority. 
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encouraged the establishment of the commons. 
Thus was the federal system constituted. 

Then the two opposite powers proceeded accord¬ 
ing to their natural tendencies, the one towards 
the point of non-existence, the other towards 
triumph. Every time that the feudal body lost 
strength by some unsuccessful war, the federal 
body made a step and entrenched itself. At first 
the commons obtained privileges, then were af¬ 
franchised, and at length their deputies were ad¬ 
mitted to the states general: so was the third state 
constituted. 

The nation was then composed of four powers; 
the royal, the feudal, the federal, and that of the 
clergy now possessed of landed property; that is to 
say, anarchy was organized in France. The 
three bodies of the state were each respectively 
swayed in the general assemblies, by their peculiar 
interests, the nobility by that of their privileges; 
the third state by that of their enfranchisement; 
the clergy by that of their property. And as men 
are more alive to party, interest than to public in¬ 
terest, the meeting of the States General appeared 
to be, not the nation assembled to act for the good 
of the state, but three differing nations, each 
thinking how to turn the common misfortunes to 
its own advantage. Accordingly the kings, who 
had found their greatest strength in the assemblies 

6 
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of the states, while a unity of interest prevailed in 
them, ])eg'an to be afraid of convoking them, and 
sought in absolute power a remedy against anarchy. 
Tlien rose the parliament; * a body that sponta¬ 
neously sprang up like a Colossus in the midst of 
all the parties, and spoke thus to each: “You 
shall preserve what you have acquired, but you 
shall not usurp.” To the kings it said: “ You may 
continue to bestow privileges, but what you have 
bestowed shall not be yours again.” Thus the 
different interests acquired a stabilfty which re¬ 
sembled order; in default of natural rights, there 
were consecrated facts, written concessions, which 
supplied their place, and all seemed assuming 
permanency before the firm power of the parlia¬ 
ment : that, however, was not the case; torrents 
swelling behind the dyke at last broke it down, 
and the Revolution burst forth with all its folly, 
fury, and destruction. 

Before I proceed, it is proper that I should here 
make an important observation; which is, that 
civilization has never ceased tending to one object, 
centralization,■\ that is to say, that it has con¬ 
tinually operated towards bringing France, back to 


* Si'G Note VI. 

f iiis is one of the new words introduced by the French 
Revolution, which the translator finds it necessary to retain 
here. See Note VII. 
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that unity of interests which conquest had de¬ 
stroyed, and to clear the social system of all the 
institutions of fact with which the feudal and fe¬ 
deral anarchy had successively encumbered it. 

It is no less proper to remark, that the kings 
of France have been the only conductors of this 
grand movement: they have been observed mul¬ 
tiplying privileges in favour of the nation, so as to 
make tlie rule change sides with the exceptions; 
strengthening the commons against the great 
feudatories; iftiting successively to their crown all 
the fiefs, all the intermediate powers, wliich sepa¬ 
rated them from their subjects ; redeeming often 
with their own funds the public servitude; and . 
plucking up with their own hands those insolent 
pikes which usurpation had planted on the land. 

Thus did royalty, from the very commencement 
of the monarchy, enter into the interest of enfran¬ 
chisement; and we have not a single liberty which 
we do not owe to it. 

From all that has been said, it appears that the 
revolution commenced the very next day after the 
establishment of the Franks. It remains for me 
to inquire at what point it had arrived when 
Louis XVIII was re-established on the throne of 
his ancestors. 

I have said, that civilization has never ceased 
tending to one grand object, the centralization of 
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interest. For the accomplishment of this central¬ 
ization, it was requisite that all local interest 
should yield ; it was requisite that all such founda¬ 
tions as*confined the general interest to a particular 
sjiot, to a portion of land, should be erased from 
the social order; that all little centres should be 
destroyed, that only one centre might exist, the 
country : lastly, it was requisite that this country 
should be, not a circumscribed portion of temtory, 
but a bundle of interests. Let us see if things 
were in this state when BuonapJ^te was over¬ 
thrown b;■ the coalition. 

The landed clergy was destroyed. 

The landed corporations were destroyed.* 

Feudal rights and privileges were destroyed. 

We see that the three orders of the state no 
longer existed. 

The King on entering France had to choose be¬ 
tween two things; 


TO FINISH THE REVOLUTION; 
or, 

TO UNDO THE REVOLUTION. 


To undo the Revolution 4 was requisite: 

* Although all the estates belonging to corporations were 
not yet sold in ISM, those estates were no longer under 
their management; they were all let, and the rents hgured, 
like the octroi and other corporate levies, in the budgets re¬ 
gulated by the government. 
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To restore property to the clergy: 

To stop the sale of the estates of corporate 
bodies, and re-instate them in the free main¬ 
tenance of their revenues: 

* 

To restore to the nobility their riglits, their ex¬ 
emptions from levies, their privileges, and their 
properties: 

To estabbsh the old landed system, the states- 
general, and all local interests. 

—To finish the revolution it was reejuisite: 

To attach ^e clergy to the common centre by 
emoluments: 

To allow corporate bodies only territorial limits 
for the ordinary purposes of'irfcprporation, and to 
complete the sale of their estates : 

To confirm the suppression of the rights, privi¬ 
leges, and cxemj)tions of the nobility : 

To preserve the fiscal system, and destroy the 
remains of the old landed system, by completing- 
the sale of the woods of the state. 

In these two propositions we have the key of the 
two opposite opinions which divided the chamber 
of 1815, and which still divide our jurists ; this is 
the touchstone of our parties. 

—In the first case, the king espouses the interest 
of fact; clogs institutions by local attachments; 
re-organizes anarchy, by bringing together clash- 

M 
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ing powers; and repels civilization by destroying 
the unity which it tends to establish. 

—In the second, he espouses the interest of natu¬ 
ral right, sanctions the productions of the good 
principle, inherits of time, completes the work of 
bis ancestors, simplifies the social system, and 
purifies institutions. 

On which of these two bases should he fix his 
throne? The answer is not difficult.! I have said, 
that tlic former tended to non-existence, the latter 
towards eternity. 

It therefore behoved the king to say. All men are 
equal in rights. 

Consequently, all concur equally to the public 
burdens. 

Now, this is said by the charter. 

By that single word, the chaos in our interests 
is cleared away. 

Feudality, finding no more privileges, has dis¬ 
appeared. 

Federation, finding no more pretexts, has dis¬ 
appeared. 

As the equality of rights combined the citi¬ 
zens all in one class, the ideas, both of oppression 
and enfranchisement, were at an end. Invasion 
and opposition ceased to have place in the social 
order. 
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The unity of rights once established, men had 
all the same object in society. 

The nation, theiefore, no longer consisted of 
classes of incompatible interests, but of original 
and invariable interests, which may exist without 
clashing, because they flow from the same jirin- 
ciple, and things that flow from the same principle 
are akin and harmonize. 

An interest of property was created, which bound 
all the governed together. 

An interest of emoluments which bound all the 
governors. 

The interest of property became represented by 
the assembly of dejnities. 

The interest of emoluments by the ministry. 

These two powers, far from being opposed tfi 
one another, are united by a common tie, the in¬ 
terest of Government. 

The former is interested in being governed: 

The latter in governing. 

The balance of these two powers lies in the an¬ 
nual regulation of the budget. 

If proprietors bestow an excess of money on 
royalty, royalty attaches a greater number of 
agents, and becomes powerful at home and 
abroad.. 

If proprietors do not grant an adequate fund to 
royalty, it is too weak, and can no longer protect 
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their property, which is threatened at home and 
abroad. 

Does the king wish to make an unjust war ? the 
budget decreases. 

Does he wish to dig canals, erect useful monu¬ 
ments ? the budget increases. 

All government then is in the budget. Out of 
that all else is infatuation and inapplicable 
theories. 

Nothing therefore is more simple, more rational,, 
than our social system. We see that it is founded, 
not on interests of fact, but on eternal rights. 

We see that the charter is according to France. 
—Let us now inquire what is wanting to the per¬ 
fection of this system. 

Its weakest side, in my opinion, is the chamber 
of peers. This body, which ought to be con¬ 
sidered only as arbitrators between those who pay 
and those who are paid, should be independent. 
Consequently, the peers should be possessed of 
landed estates, transmissible to their heirs, and in¬ 
alienable. 

In the next place, the right of primogeniture, 
out of the peerage, should be suppressed. It is 
not light that the ancient nobility should have 
ceased existing in fact, and that the nobility of 
Buonaparte should remain out of the common 
rights ; that the son of a Duke de Montmorency 
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^ould sliare the inheritance of his father equally 
with his sisters, while the eldest son of a Baron 
N.. .. shall inherit solely, to the exclusion of his 
brothers and sisters.* If this law of exception is 
not repealed, it will not require a century to see 
the great names of the monarchy in the anti¬ 
chambers of the families of the 20th of March. 
The worst of all this is the want of unity in civil 
right; every distinction which is not useful to so¬ 
ciety is absurd and dangerous. 

Another imperfection, and the more deplorable 
for having taken place since the chartei’, is flic 
law which enables the clergy to possess real pro¬ 
perty. jGhve them gold liberally, nothing can lie 
more just; but do not make an independent body 
of them. By attaching them to tlie soil, you fix 
their view upon a little centre, instead of fixing it 
upon the throne; you make them into a separate 

* It is hardly necessary to say, that the law of primogeni¬ 
ture was annulled in the revolution, and that the rule, esta¬ 
blished at the time, of an equal divi.sion of property on the 
death of an ancestor, remains the general law of France with¬ 
out distinction of persons. But though this be the general 
rule, it was afterwards altered by Buonaparte in particular in¬ 
stances ; and it is well known that, in the creation ol the new 
nobility, primogeniture was strictly established in their fami¬ 
lies. This is among the laws of exceptions, and the king may 
grant titles of inheritance to men who settle an hereditary 
estate on their heirs by primogeniture—this estate is called a 
majorat. T. 
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body in the state; you detach them from the royal 
power, of which it is one of the columns; you stain 
our institutions with materialism. It may be said, 
“ Regret is useless, the law is passed.” Yes, but 
the right of regulating the exercise of it is reserved 
to the rf)yal authority. 

(If all the social institutions the most incongru¬ 
ous in an age of high civilization is an army. 

Wherever a king possesses an organized and 
permanent force exclusive of the nation, the con¬ 
stitution is in his liands. 

Soldiers are instruments; passive obedience is 
their first duty. 

I think well enough of the comjjositiop of the 
French legions, to be certain tliat they would fire 
upon the dei)Uties, if the king commanded it. 

Then what is a man w ho makes a trade of killing 
other men, for five-pence a day ? 

I'he existence of a single man-killer for wages 
is a scandal to civilized Europe. 

But, it will be said, if there is no army, who 
will defend the country ?—The national guard. 

An article of our thousand and one constitutions 
says : “ Every Frenchman is born a soldiei-.” This 
is true when the country is threatened, for every 
citizen is interested in defending it. 

In offering these reflections, I have, perhaps, 
revealed the king’s secret: the ordinance on the 
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national guard, dividing this civic force into several 
classes, and designating such of the classes as shall 
be disposable and moveable when requisite, has 
marked in future time the term of the military 
system. 

But, it must be owned, that this grand result 
does not depend upon a single sovereign; it re¬ 
quires the unanimous concurrence of the sovereigns 
of Europe.* 

Men have ideas, of which they are conscious 
without being able to define them. Thus, one 
often says: the government does not advance, we 
retrograde, &c. &c. Most of those who employ 
this mode of expression would find it very difficult 
to explain it to us: it is, notwithstanding, accu¬ 
rate in itself. As civilization advances towards a 
fixt object, when the goveinment does nothing 
towards that object, it does not advance; wdien its 
acts tend to remove it from it, it retrogrades, &c. 
Men accustomed in the least to think are sen¬ 
sible of this standing still or motion. Let us see 
if the government, since the King’s return, has ad¬ 
vanced or receded. 

If, as our history demonstrates, the end of ci- 

* Some German sovereigns have already set the example 
of this happjr change, by totally suppressing the troops of the 
line, and substituting the landwhr, organized for this pur¬ 
pose. 
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vilization is centralization, the unity of interests, 
and the regularity of the social system, we have 
made great way since the year 1814. The great¬ 
est step is unquestionably the continuation of the 
sale of oorporate property, and the application of 
the state woods to the sinking fund. In order to 
appreciate this grand result, let it he supposed that 
it is fully aecomj)lished, and tliat there is not in 
France a single acre of ground which does not be¬ 
long to some individual; from that moment Fiance 
is cleared of all the wrecks ot th(' old landed sys¬ 
tem ; all hope of a return to local interests is at an 
end; there are no resources in ease of danger ex¬ 
cept in the fortunes of individuals ; consequently, 
individual interests have a direct activity which iJe- 
pends solely on their respective means; public spi¬ 
rit exists in its full force, and self-interest itself pi’o- 
duces patriotism. And then how solid will the 
State be when it rests on the broad basis of the 
whole property of the country ! How durable the 
Constitution, when all the treasur e of royalty is in 
the chests of every proprietor of the land! 

This grand step towards the finishing of the Re¬ 
volution it was not in the power of the Govern¬ 
ment to make with the Chamber of 1815, which 
it was therefore necessary to dissolve. That bold 
measure was the more indispensable as the charter 
was not completed, as there were still doors open 
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to feodality and local interests, and as it was of im¬ 
portance to close those doors, which could not be 
done with men attached to the feudal and federal 
systems. 

It will be asked why, if we have advanced to¬ 
wards a unity of-interest, there is so little harmony 
in the opinions, speeches, and wishes of French¬ 
men, or in oti.er words, why are there still parties 
in France ? This deserves a distinct consideration. 

Of Parties. 

It is no problematical remark, that a fact, how¬ 
ever unjust, however absurd it may be, cannot tri¬ 
umph for ever so short time on the earth without 
establishing a consequent interest. 

Thus, in 1790, insurrection destroyed feodality, 
the interest of feodality nevertheless survives, 
and the interest of insurrection takes root. Buo¬ 
naparte destroys insurrection, but the interest of 
insurrection survives, and the interest of usurpation 
takes root. In 1814 the legitimate government 
triumphs, but the interest of usurpation survives. 

All these interests exist concurrently, and form 
parties. These parties are designated by a sort of 
nick names, which the public has stamped upon 
them without their leave. Such as are in the in¬ 
terests of feodality are called Ultras, those in the 
interest of insurrection ai-e called Jacobins, those 
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ill the iiileresl of usurpalioii are called Bonaparte 
ists. l^el us take a view of the particular charac¬ 
ter of each of these parties, their politics and their 
respective moans. 

j 

Of the Ultras. 

It is said tliat there cannot he J/Z/ra-royalists, 
as one cannot love the kin£>' too much. This would 
he true if hy Ultras was understood those who 
carried their love for the kinj;- to excess ; hut this 
name is o-ivcii to those who liavc passed royalty, 
w ho are beyond it. Now as it is indisputable that 
when wc are passed a place, n e are no longer in 
that place, so when one has passed or gone beyond 
royalty, one is no longer royalist.—For example : 

The day after the dissolution oi' tlie Chamber of 
1815, 1 met a titled ])erson whom I had known 
duiing the tliree months, v. hen the same wishes 
the same dangci’s, the same eirorts, united all the 
friends of legitimate royalty. This j>er.son drew a 
most frightful picture of public affairs to me ; ac¬ 
cording to him La Vendee was rising, the south 
was in arms, the Jacobins were talking of deposing 
the king, and the ministers, in concert with them, 
had gained the federates of the Faubourgs. In 
short, the throne was to be ovei’tumed in less than 
eight days.—If that be the case, said I to liim, it 
only remains for us to buy swords and large white 
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cockades, and go and be killed on the staircase of 
the palace.—“ I’ll not wear the white cockade 
again,” replied he, “ till it shall please God to take 
our good king to himself'' —Was this man a 
royalist ? 

More than once has the interest of feodality been 
armed in France against royalty; they who are 
Ultras now would have been Leaguers in the 
time of Heniy III: those who were then Leaguers 
would be Ultras. Has not the Viscount de B. 
declared in a late publication that he would have 
joined the League, if he had been alive under 
Henry IV? 

If you ask an Ultra what he wants, he will tell 
you what he does not want.—Why ?—Because the 
man who is governed by an interest is impelled by 
a secret force which with him takes the place of 
judgment and reason, and only shows him obstacles 
without indicating to him tlie ulterior object.— 
Thus, he does not want Mr. Such-a-one to be in 
place, because Mr. Such-a-one is an advocate for 
the equality of rights, and it will bo im{)ossible to 
advance as long as INlr. Siich-a-one is in power.— 
He does not want Mr. Such-a-one to remain in 
France, because Mr. Such-a-one, who is an enemy 
to royalty, is still a greater enemy to feodality. 

But to come at the knowledge of the object of 
|his party, remove for a moment the obstacles they 
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point out to you, and observe them advance, you 
will soon see wliither they tend. 

In 181.5, the electors, through hatred of the men 
in the interest of usurj)ation, threw themselves into 
the arms ol' the federal pai’ty: and the Chamber of 
Deputies was composed of Ultras. From that mo¬ 
ment the roofs of the hall daily resounded with de¬ 
clarations in favour of the ancient social system: 
a thousand arguments vsau’e ad\’anccd against the 
sale of corporate projxirty, against the sale of the 
state forests, against the fiscal system, against all 
the results of centralization, in favour of the dis¬ 
tinct incorporation and independence of the clergy, 
in favour of the old landed system, hi favour of 
every thing tending to the renewal of local inte¬ 
rests. All the proiiosed laws that had no tendency 
to establish such interests did not pass, why ?—be¬ 
cause the Chamber of 1815 wished to UNDO THE 
Revolution, and because the object of the Revo¬ 
lution, taking the word in its largest acceptation, is 
the centralization and unity of interests: from that 
moment all things, and all men, that stand in the 
way of the re-establishment of the ancient social 
system were fiercely attacked. There were great 
.shouts for purifying the administration, the army, 
the courts of justice; from that moment the go¬ 
vernment ceased to advance, or rather began to 
retrograde, because it was hurried into a contrary 
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direction to the operation of civilization, and be¬ 
cause, instead of making a progress towards the re¬ 
sults of the good principle, it was returning towards 
the interests of fact, towards institutions sprung 
from feodal usurpation and the federal league, all 
children of the had principle. The dissolution of 
the Chamber of 1815 w as therefore indispensably 
necessary, and then the government began again 
to advance. 

Of the politics of the Ultras .—The Ultras 
have advantages in their position which determine 
their politics. They were overturned by insurrec¬ 
tion at the same time as royalty; they were ex¬ 
posed to every kind of persecution, to the most in¬ 
famous spoliations: they had for enemies the ene¬ 
mies of social order, men who profaned churebcs, 
erected altars to crime, and devoted virtue to the 
scaffold. Their blood gloriously mingled with the 
blood of martyrs and of kings. United by a com¬ 
mon persecution with royalty and religion, the 
world has been accustomed to confound them with 
all that is august and sacred. The prejudice in re¬ 
gard to them being such as to make one forget that 
they had a distinct individual interest in opposing 
insurrection, it must appear strange to men who 
exist in a middle region of ideas, that the nobles 
having done every thing for the king, the king 
should not do every thing for them; that having 
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lost tlieir rights by the same blow wliich destroyed 
the rights of royalty, they should not resume them 
when royalty resumes its own. 

All this may furnish the party with many argu¬ 
ments which will not be witliout weight in the opi¬ 
nion of the multitude; but thoug|i the vulgar can 
perceive only this lower kind of justice, there is a 
higher species of Justice which alone ought to in¬ 
fluence kings. 

From the situation of the Ultras, it becomes 
their policy to put on the cloke of royalism to com¬ 
bat with the men and things opposed to their party : 
it is for the king’s interest therefore that tiiey doom 
the French of the ne\v System to exile; it is through 
royalism that they ask power, employments, and 
honours for themselves only ; in sliort, it is for 
love of the king that they attack the king’s govern¬ 
ment, lal)our to turn pu’ohc opinion against it, do 
their utmost to make all the works of v. isdom ap¬ 
pear unjust and prejudicial to the state; and as it 
is difficult to reconcile such eftorts with the re¬ 
spect they pi’ofess for the sovereign, they affect to 
make no mention of the king’s name in their pub¬ 
lic accusations, but to designate only his ministers; 
a political foolery, which they tlie more leadily 
adopt, as in fact it is not the person of the monarch 
which is in their way, but his government, that is 
to say, his ministers ; and when they find in their 
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conduct nothinjy to ground their animosity upon, 
they impute secret views to them, a resource ever 
ready for accusers who have no otiier. 

One of the most usual practices of this party con- 
sists in confounding, in the mere acceptation of the 
word Revolut'mi, the crimes, follies, and misfor¬ 
tunes that sprung from the insurrection of 93 with 
institutions which time has unfolded, which the 
nineteenth century has adopted, and Avhich the 
charter has consecrated: thus, with them, the Sep- 
tembriser and the Constitutional Iloyalist, he who 
killed the king and he who would lay down his 
life in defending him, are c(iually llevolutio?iists ; 
the man who overthrew, dnd the man who is en¬ 
deavouring to re-establish monarchy, are both Ja- 
cobms : and as Revolutionists and Jacobins are 
beings not very estimable, we must abjure tiie im¬ 
provements of the age we live in, or be silent, if we 
wish not to be blackened in the drawing-rooms 
where the Ultras prevail. 

The ministry fear the Ultras, and with some 
i-eason, for the Ultras are honourable persons, and 
their personal character gives a weight to their po- 
htical character; but all the harm they can do the 
government is reduced to harassing them : having 
against them the age, which they cannot prevent 
from advancing, they are forced to follow its pro- 
gi’ess to harass it; so that they are themselves 
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going further and further from the point to which 
they want to bring back society : and so we have 
seen their first writers entering into all the consti¬ 
tutional principles, and arming themselves with the 
charter to attack a government suitable to the 
times; the last resource of a party not strong enough 
to attack its enemy in front, and which, in abandon¬ 
ing its entrenchments, has made its existence de¬ 
pendent on the existence of the laws of exceptions 
which serve as a pretext for its attacks. 

The secret wish of the Ultras is to make them¬ 
selves masters of the administration, in order to in¬ 
fluence the elections, and have the whole legislative 
power; differing in this from the Jacobins, who de¬ 
sire to have power over the elections for tlie })ur- 
pose of turning out the Ministers, and composing 
the admin'stration according to their own views. 

The saying, trivial as it is. Go out oj" that 
place that I inay go into it, is the motto of all 
parties.* 

* It is to be understood that I mean to speak in this chap¬ 
ter only of the Ultras, who form an opposition party acting 
against the king’s government. All royalists, who, though 
differing in opinion as to the system pursued by the govern¬ 
ment, have not therefore ceased to be faithful and devoted 
subjects, cannot suppose themselves included in the definition 
given at the commencement of this section respecting the 
party. Besides, J observe with pleasure that the number of 
those I did include diminishes daily. 
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Of the Jacobins. 

I have said, that the spirit of insurrection had 
its source in our schools, because the states of 
Greece, whence we take aU our notions of politics, 
were, by conquest, made complicate; because right 
and injustice were both included in them; and 
because whenever the good and the bad principle 
are put together, they must have a continual 
struggle, the alternate results of which are usurp¬ 
ation and insurrection. We must not be surprised 
then that the Jacobins, who are no other than 
the men in the interest of insurrection, find means 
to perpetuate their dangeroys doctrines, since our 
public education takes pains to prepare adepts for 
them. Do governments appear very consistent in 
ordering citizens to despise and hate maxims 
which they proposed for their love and imitation 
at an age when the impressions we receive are 
graven in indelible characters ? * Where is the 
school-boy, a little advanced, who is not a Jaco¬ 
bin ? Where the young artist who has not his head 
stuffed with republican notions ? In what Lyceum 
is there any pains taken to point out to the pupils 
the differences of position, which render what at 
Rome and Corinth was laudable and generous, 
criminal and anti-social in France ? What classi- 
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cal work teaches us the knowledge of national 
interests, and the forms of government incompati¬ 
ble with those interests ? I am not afraid to say, 
that it will be impossible to extirpate from among 
us the spirit of insurrection and of anarchy, until 
a complete revolution shall have taken place in 
our elementary books, from the grammars to the 
histories and philosophical treatises. 

Were it not for this defect in education in 
France, the state would be in an admirable situa¬ 
tion as to the Jacobins. The doctrines of these 
men are estimated by experience. France went 
through a ten years’ course of experimental Jaco¬ 
binism; and she knows, by the evidence of her 
senses, the absurdity of those doctrines. She is 
entitled to make this unanswerable objection to 
the Jacobins: “You were the sovereign masters of 
my destiny: you attacked and threw down all 
that impeded your system: you levelled the 
ground: you were at full liberty to lay your 
foundations and execute your plans. Who mo¬ 
lested you in your structures? What obstacle, 
out of yourselves, counteracted your labours? 
You destroyed every thing, what did you re-build ? 
You could found no government; and when you 
had exhausted your fruitless attempts, you gave 
up the work, and tgok refuge, through remorse 
and fatigue, beneath the cloke of an usurper, to 
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hide your shame and infamy under dignities and 
ribbons. What more can you have to propose to 
us ? Is there a single argument of yours, the end 
of which we cannot see ? Have you a single 
principle, whose filiation and consequences we 
should not immediately perceive ? Is there one of 
your mighty words which does not present to our 
minds some fault, misfortune, or crime ? Those 
words are no longer the signs or representations of 
ideas, but images of terrible facts. When a na¬ 
tion knows all by experience, there is no more 
room for fancy to wwk.” 

This reasoning, which every one may be sen¬ 
sible of, is a sufficient obstacle to a complete 
triumph of this party, but cannot prevent their 
doing stUl a great deal of mischief to France, and 
embarrassing the government, because interest is 
stronger than reason ; and because men who have 
staked their life on the non-existence of morality, 
religion, and monarchy, have an unalterable in¬ 
terest that morality, religion, and monarchy should 
not exist. The very pronouncing of these words be¬ 
fore them is enough to irritate their selfish feelings, 
awaken their fears, and rouse all their passions: 
they see direct attacks upon their fortune, charac¬ 
ter, and actions, in all the efforts made to establish 
in this age a code of doctrines, in which their sen¬ 
tence of condemnation is written, and all those 
N 2 
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eternal ideas of good and evil which they sup¬ 
posed they had destroyed, because they had 
violated them. 

If the reader admits with me, that the Jacobins 
are men in the interest of insuiTection, and also 
that the object of the revolution is the centraliza¬ 
tion of interests, he will be less surprised to find 
that Jacobinism has nothing in common with the 
revolution: the revolution tended to purify the 
social order from the interests of fact, and insurrec¬ 
tion raised the interests of fact in the social order. 
According to the revolution we should be governed 
by the nature of things, and according to the 
Jacobins by men; the revolution would bestow 
upon us true liberty, and an equality of civil rights; 
the Jacobins led us to the yoke of the most shame¬ 
ful oppression, and under the empire of a new 
feudal system. 

In support of this reflection, I may adduce the 
example of several small states of Germany, where 
the revolution was effected in a month, and with¬ 
out any shock, because it was effected without the 
Jacobins. In the duchy of Saxe-Weymar, the 
deputies of the Tiers-etat, and those of the nobi¬ 
lity, abolished in a single transaction the privileges 
attached to the estates of the latter, in considera¬ 
tion of an indemnity paid by the constituents of 
the former to the proprietors of those estates. 
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They had no need either of Grecians or Romans 
for so simple a transaction. This grand work was 
accomplished undei*the auspices of the sovereign, 
and great care was taken not to have recourse to 
the people, “ whom,” said Mirabeau, “ it is easy 
to unmuzzle, but who is not to be muzzled again 
at one’s pleasure.” 

Were the Jacobins men of the revolution, they 
would frankly unite themselves to the government 
which advances in the acknowledged sense of the 
revolution ; but they are the men of insurrection. 
For them to triumiih, the public order, which ac¬ 
cuses them, must be again overturned, and men 
must be in a permanent insurrection against jus¬ 
tice, legitimacy, religion, against all the powers 
of heaven; now a permanent insurrection is im¬ 
possible. 

[Of the Politics of tlte Jacobins .~\—As the 
Jacobins now make common cause with the 
Buonapartists, and as their politics are the same, 
I will treat of this head when I have spoken of the 
latter. 


Of the Buonapartists. 

It is remarkable that the Jacobins were unable 
to found any government, precisely because they 
were the men of insuiTection, and because insurrec¬ 
tion can only destroy. When all was destroyed. 
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Buonaparte came in and upon a fact, that is usurp¬ 
ation, laid the foundations of a social edifice, 
which would most certainly have lasted, had it 
been raised in an age of less general civilization. 
If we look back and reflect ever so little, we shall 
find that governments founded on violence can 
only be established in barbarous times, because 
then all interests are attached to local existence, 
and a state pays no attention to what is doing in 
the neighbouring states. Let us suppose that a 
set of robbers in our days should take it into their 
heads to found a new Rome in some comer of the 
Alps; can we believe that the surrounding nations 
would suffer a power inimical to the rights of na¬ 
tions to be thus formed among them ? 

Buonaparte’s usurpation resulted from an act of 
conquest. When there existed in France a great 
number of enemies to the old order of things, he 
placed himself at their head, and conquered France; 
his empire rose as that of the Franks had risen, 
as every empire rises which is founded on conquest 
—by a new feudal system. Men who held the 
power of the sword in their hands, said to us, as 
the Romans said to our fathers: “ We are all, 
you are nothing; and we have given the safety of 
the slave to the eagle of St. Cloud, as our ances¬ 
tors the Gauls gave it to the eagle of the Capitol.” 
We look down before a baron of the imperial 
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guard, as our ancestors looked down before a 
baron of the army of Clovis. 

The Buonapartists then, as well as the Ultras 
and Jacobins, had the revolution against them, 
because, as I have already said, the object of the 
revolution was the death of the interests of fact, 
and the triumph of natural I’ights ; whereas usurp¬ 
ation founded a new interest of fact, and could 
not maintain itself, but by the continual oppres¬ 
sion of natural rights. 

Thus have we seen more than once the men of 
the ancient feudal system hold the same language, 
and extol the same principles as the men of the 
new feudal system. It b not long since M. de 
Ch...., in a journal, writing on the subject of 
the insurrection of Femambouc, praised the in¬ 
stitutions of Buonaparte’s government. 

Although there do not exist two parties more 
opposite in their principles than the Jacobins and 
Buonapartists, a common interest has united them 
whenever they have had to combat legitimacy. 
When Buonaparte returned from Egypt, he was 
pushed on to the very Tuileries by the interest of 
insurrection, which preferred usurpation to the 
restoration of legitimacy. When he returned from 
Elba, he entered by the interest of usurpation and 
by that of insurrection together. Had Buonaparte 
triumphed over legitimacy, the men of those two 
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interests would have cut one another’s throats the 
next day. Besides, it is not irrelevant to remark, 
that usurpation’ and insurrection belong to the 
same class of ideas. Were not Caesar and Brutus 
both Romans ? Are they not equally admired by 
our school-boy Romans ? 

I need say no more to account for the union of 
the Jacobins and Buonapartists: let us now see 
what are the politics of these two parties. 

The Liberals. 

I have already had occasion to remark * that in 
France we too easily suffer parties to usurp words 
to which high notions of public good are affixed : 
we know how dearly we have paid for the words 
national, patriot, he. he., on the banners of the 
monsters who destroyed the nation and ruined the 
country ; and we are not yet aware what the word 
liberal, on the banners of men in the interest of 
fact, will cost us. It is to this deplorable easiness 
we must impute the real corruption into which 
our political language has fallen. Is there a word 
that has among us a determinate sense, and which, 
in certain mouths, signifies precisely the contrary 
of the signification given in our old dictionaries ? 
The word philosophy formerly signified the love of 
wisdom; it has served among us moderns as a 


* See Note IX. 
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prototype of every kind of extravagance, and may 
now almost be construed the love of folly. The 
word liberty signified, under Robespierre, and 
also under the consulate, oppresidrit slavery. The 
expression, liberal ideas, means at present, out¬ 
rage, military system, &c. &c.—So that one 
might say of a certain personage, that he is as 
philosophical as an ar, and liberal as a bayonet. 

This diverging of signification was the more 
easy as the opposite parties laboured respectively 
to effect it: the Jacobins and Buonapartists to 
cover their turpitude with respectable garments; 
the Ultras, that those respectable garments might 
be soiled in touching the fikl\ of Jacobinism. The 
former thought of making friends in this age, by 
concealing themselves under the cloke of liberal 
ideas: the latter of disgusting the age with liberal 
ideas, by muffling in their cloke men devoted to 
its hatred and contempt. 

And such is the confusion into which we have 
been plunged by these parties, that if we praise 
philosophy we may be accused of extolling; 
that if we decry philosophy, we may be accused of 
decrying wisdom; that if we extol the revolution, 
we may be told that we are boasting of scaffolds 
and anarchy; if we speak degradingly of it, we 
shall be told that we are enemies to the progress of 
knowledge, and to the natural yights consecrated 
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by the charter; and, in fine, if we praise liberal 
ideas, we shall be accased of being Jacobins ; and 
of being Ultras, if we speak against them. 

Compelled as the Jacobins and Buonapartists 
were to unite their strength against legitimacy, 
they could not but choose a common banner. It 
was requisite that the word for this banner should 
be sufficiently vague, to comprehend all the notions 
opposed to the old order of things: the word 
liberal was inscribed upon them, and the party 
took the field. 

The head quarters of this party are established 
in some gilt offices of the Chausee-d’Antin; there 
it is that the measures to be taken for the common 
interest are discussed; there it is that the news, 
the anecdotes, the bons-mots to be circulated in 
public, for the purpose of flattering the popular 
passions, and maintaining the hatred and hopes of 
subaltern members, are fabricated; there it is that 
men and things of the royal party are blackened, 
disfigured, and dressed grotesquely to be after¬ 
wards thrown to the beasts; there it is that the 
apotheoses of brethren who fall into the hands of 
the Prevotal courts and courts-martial are decreed; 
in a word, it is there that all that is to be done 
and said through the day is determined upon, just 
as the commanders of regiments regulate every 
morning the duty of the officers of their garrison. 

4 
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The leaders of this kind of tribunate possess 
great influence, because, by means of the pro¬ 
fession which they exercise, they hold the fortunes 
of all. They have their orators, on whom they 
bestow property to render them eligible ‘to the 
chamber of deputies. They have their songsters, 
who undertake to make respectable magistrates 
unpopular, and to make the little girls and shop¬ 
men of the Rue Vivienne laugh at kings and 
priests. They have their journals, which, not be¬ 
ing able to attack things, make themselves amends 
by tearing the protectors of them to pieces; in 
fine, they would, upon need, find sufficient force 
for a coup-de-main among the men of the military 
system, whose hopes they buoy with the most 
officious zeal. 

Just as the Ultras could not war against the 
age, but by attaching themselves to its progress, 
and entering into the constitutional principles, so 
the Liberals, in order to attack the government, 
have been compelled to enter little by little into 
the principles of royalty; it is thus that the jour¬ 
nals of the faction daily make concessions, a single 
one of which is enough to overturn all their secret 
maxims; it is thus that the leaders of the party, 
to make their cloke thicker, call themselves the 
first grenadiers of the hereditary magistrate. 
But look under this doke, and you will see, col- 
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lected in file, all the men of insurrection and 
usurpation, from the Jacobin of 98, to the fede¬ 
rate of the hundred days ; you will see men of the 
ax and of the sabre, eagles and red-caps. 

And' how should you be encouraged by the 
language of these men, when your enemies are not 
alarmed by it; when they, whose whole life the 
sight of the king accuses, are not terrified at hear¬ 
ing the name of tlxe king proclaimed by their 
leaders and their tribunes ?..., 

If ever they are able, by means of the elections, 
to have a majority in the chamber, they will strive 
to obtain the administration. 

If they succeed in obtaining the administration, 
they will seize all the employments. 

Once masters of all the posts, they will tell you 
their secret. 

But is this secret of theirs stiU a secret to us ? 
Did not one of their orators let it slip last year, in 
the chamber of the deputies? Did he not say. 
It is usurpation alone that can tran¬ 
quillize THE INTERESTS OF USURPATION ? 

It is not difficult to draw the inference of this 
proposition, and both parties have accordingly 
done it, the one very loudly, the other very low. 

Therefore, cried the Ultras, sacrifice the in¬ 
terests of usurpation, since you cannot secure them 
but by placing an usurper on the throne. 
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Therefore, muttered, m petto, the Liberals, Let 
us place an usurper on the throne, since it is the 
only way to tranquillize the interests of usurpa¬ 
tion. 

It would, in fact, be difficult for the government 
to get out of this dilemma, were the major pro¬ 
position as just as the deduction : the question is 
not about tranquillizing the interests of usurpation, 
but leaving them undisturbed ; which is a very 
different thing. The matter is to act as you 
would with fire, to leave it its prey, but not to 
throw to it what it has not taken. It is proper to 
devote to oblivion the faults of the revolution ; but 
this oblivion can only exWnd over men, and over 
events accomplished, not to the principles which 
produced those events, and which would produce 
others of the same kind. We are not to sacrifice 
moral order altogether to the perishable interests 
of a party. The concession we make to the past 
cannot compromise the future; in short, if we 
would adopt the avowed object of the revolution, 
we would not make interests triumph, which, as 
I have demonstrated, are completely opposed to 
that object. 

But we are already reaping the fruit of the firm 
conduct which the government has maintained in 
regard to parties. The necessity which has com¬ 
pelled the factions to abandon their entrenchments, 
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and to arm themselves, these with constitutional, 
and those with monarchical principles, is a great 
step towards the triumph of order. Though 
there is every reason to suspect the candour of 
their language, this important truth does not the 
less follow, that the more they advance with the 
age, the more impossible will they find it to return 
to the points which they have abandoned. The 
time is not so distant as is thought, when we shall 
be able to say, that there are no more parties in 
France, though there are party men; there will 
be no longer, properly speaking. Jacobinism, 
Buonapartism, or Feudalism, but merely Jaco~ 
bins, Buonapartists, and Ultras. That is, let 
the government persevere, and the question will 
be soon confined to individuals; and to predict the 
end of our embarrassments, we shall have only to 
consult Buffon’s tables of mortality. The anti¬ 
social interests depending only upon lives, the fund 
win be very soon annihilated. 

Of the Laws of Exception. 

The parties attack the laws of exception wdth 
the same zeal, because they are a stumbling-block 
in their way. They advise the lion to cut off his 
daws: How shall he defend himself when he has 
cut them off? Those laws, say they, are op¬ 
pressive ; but wherever injustice rests, right will be 
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oppressive to it; wherever the interest of insurrec¬ 
tion exists, there oppression has its place marked: 
does the interest of insurrection still exist in 
France ? If it does, it must of necessity oppress or 
be oppressed. 

Of Legitimacy. 

Legitimacy is royalty adopted by heaven. Seen 
from the heights of civilization, it appears to our 
eyes amidst the august train of the virtues, to 
which it is closely allied. Where it exists in so¬ 
ciety it assures us of the existence of justice, order, 
truth, and religion; and where it is wanting those 
too are wanting. 

Legitimacy, then, makes an essential part of 
social order; it is pre-existent to royalty, and, like 
all pre-existing beings, of which the moral universe 
is composed, produces constantly the same effects 
upon the earth. Those effects are so evident, so 
invariable, that legitimacy, in spite of its elevated 
and mysterious nature, is become to us as real as 
power and motion. 

All royalty is derived from the people; this is 
an incontrovertible truth; but legitimacy is the 
daughter of Heaven. The epoch when royalty 
enters into legitimacy is one of those points that 
are imperceptible to observation, and which veil 
themselves in the mysteries of time. 
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Seen from a less elevated point of view, it is a 
right which is to other rights what the keystone, 
placed by architects in the middle of the vault to 
sustain the two sides, is to the other stones of a 
portico. Take away that key-stone, the portico 
falls in; take away that right, the whole social 
edifice gives way, and the deformities of fact perch 
themselves insolently on its ruins. 

Wherever there is no legitimacy, there is room 
for usurpation ; w;herever there is room for usurp¬ 
ation, there is room for insurrection; which was 
constantly the alternate progress of all the ancient 
states, whose people had not raised their ideas to 
the elevation of this principle. 

Thus, so far from legitimacy being opposed to 
natural rights and the primitive interests of na¬ 
tions, it is from those natural rights and primitive 
interests that it draws a part of its power. 

Allow that all men are equal, to preserve that 
equality it is absolutely necessary that right should 
occupy the place of fact, which, without right, 
would destroy it. It is to prevent any man from 
stepping forth to place himself above other men, 
that this right has been established among other 
rights. Flowing from social interest, it does not 
attribute to the person invested with it, as he 
passes through life, any ^superiority of personal 
merit, with which the self-love of individual$ 
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might be offended. The higher civic pride and 
the sentiment of equality are carried in-a nation, 
the higher should legitimacy be raised in the ideas 
of that nation, in order that, at that height, the 
man who governs may entirely disappear from the 
eyes of the citizens, and the king be lost in royalty. 
Liberty contributes no less to the consecration of 
this grand principle; it would have every thing 
to fear from the man whom physical power should 
raise to the throne, because physical power only 
could keep him there; it has nothing to fear from 
him whom right adopts, because no legitimate 
king needs resort to the means of usurpation. 

Among us this principle 'becomes the stronger 
from the peculiar situation in which we are: let 
the factions triumph over it, and you will see the 
Plaigners, the Carbonneaus, &c. he. impudently 
perched upon the throne, which will then cease to 
be any thing more than a board covered with 
velvet; you will see France devoured by the 
bloody pack of anarchists, and foreign ambition 
coming in at the carnage; Austria will demand of 
you Lorraine and Alsace; England will demand 
of you Guiana; Holland will want Picardy; and 
Sardinia Provence, &c. he. 

In a more general acceptation, the word legi¬ 
timacy means, also, the harmony and triumph of 
all rights; it infers the reign of institutions sub- 

o 
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stituted for the reign of men; it gives an idea of 
a moral power composed of the regiilated action 
of all moral powers; it therefore attains the 
avowed object of the revolution, by closely binding 
with a sacred tie the bundle of all rights and in¬ 
terests, and by realizing that grand problem of 
society, whereby the state becomes the common 
wealth, res publica. 

Conclusion. 

If it be admitted, that all the civic rights, the 
nature and tendency of which I have endeavoured 
to explain, have freed themselves in France of the 
fetters with which the principle of fact had loaded 
them; if it be admitted that those rights have, 
by the sole effect of time, recovered their original 
force and purity, and that they have established 
in the notions of the age a powerful and general 
interest, which will become still more powerful as 
party interests die away, it will be found, that the 
existence and harmony of all those rights form 
among us the constitution of the body politic, and 
we shall only have to open the charter to be con¬ 
vinced, that in France the system is perfectly 
accordant with the constitution. 

All further apprehensions then for the health of 
this body politic are unnecessary, provided it is 
not condemned by a weak terror to silence and 
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inaction; provided timid considerations, and a 
dangerous forbearance, do not suffer anti-social in¬ 
terests to perpetuate themselves at its side; it is 
time for it to feel its strength, and enjoy its'exist- 
ence, though that existence be the death* of the 
factions; it is time for it to rise and walk, though 
it should crush some worms in its way; it is time 
for it to say to the world, “ I am the offspring of 
the ageand let rising generations acknowledge 
its divinity by its glory and its power. 

The government, no doubt, does much to pro¬ 
mote public spirit in repressing the factions j but, 
in my opinion, they are actuated by a false gene¬ 
rosity, in not exposing them* t® public indignation. 
The business is not about treating all the classes 
of interests with impartiality, and keeping them in 
a state of equal inaction, but to raise the national 
interest upon the ruins of party interests. The 
business is not to reduce a shocking confused 
babbling to a state of sUence, and calamitous agi¬ 
tations to the stillness of death, but to silence all 
voices by the great voice of the age, and to fetter 
all anti-social will, in order to leave the will of 
society more free and more commanding. In short, 
the business is not to restrain the good and the 
evil principle with an equal force, lest the former 
should crush the latter; on the contrary, the evil 
ought to be crushed; the false saplings that injure 

o 2 
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the tree ought to be removed, that a healthy arid 
vigorous sap may supply the stem with strength, 
dart flourishing branches around, and multiply its 
fhiits in future years. 

And it is peculiarly in the name of that futurity 
that I call for a bolder policy, for firmer and more 
confident measures: if truth hide her light, and 
fear to face the hideous features of the factions, 
the glare of their torches will be the first light seen 
by our children; the oM conflagration of 93 will 
daily find new fiiel; its embers, instead of cooling, 
will rekindle with all the heat of youthful passions; 
the interests of insurrection will be perpetuated in 
society; the evil principle will be continually de¬ 
manding of you new concessions, and the system 
of the laws of exception will be prolonged inde¬ 
finitely. 

But, it will be said, as these laws press upon 
the party-men, they ought also to protect them; 
the liberty of the press being denied to them, it 
would be very cruel to let it operate against them; 
they cannot be given up defenceless to the attacks 
of their adversaries; since they are not allowed to 
profess doctrines which might justify their actions, 
those actions ought at least to be protected from 
the contemptuous epithets that might be thrown 
upon them.... 

Fatal generosity, in which consists all the 
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strength of your enemies! Do you not see that in 
observing the rights of war with those who are 
already condemned, you allow that they have the 
right of making war against you ? that you erect 
an illegitimate opposition into a power; Illegiti¬ 
mate as it threatens the constitution ? Thus it is 
that the national interest condemns itself to the 
tactics of the factions; thus it is that we see a 
question settled by the charter continue to be dis¬ 
cussed, and that our youth, seeing several banners, 
ask themselves which is the country’s.... 

But the system of forbearance and regard ob¬ 
served with party-men seems to me so untenable, 
that even those who have adopted it are forced at 
times to abandon it; let but a decisive circum¬ 
stance present itself, let the hour of battle arrive, 
the necessity is felt of recurring to arms, which wc 
were forbidden to use. Had the government in 
six months been one quarter as active in discus.sing 
politics, through the medium of the press, as it 
was in eight days, at the time of the late elections, 
they would have felt no inquietude at the approach 
of that critical period; the men who were formi¬ 
dable to them would not have had the inconceiv¬ 
able audacity to re-appear in the lists disguised as 
independents; simple biographic quotations would 
have punished their impudence, and prevented 
their pretensions. The names of 93, and of the 30th 
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of March, would not have dared to appear on the 
list of candidates, and France would not have 
been menaced by those who have never appeared 
upon the political horizon without bringing in their 
train tdmpests and calamities. 

Do we think ourselves obliged to pay regard to 
the authors of our misfortunes? Oblivion is all 
these men should have. From that refuge they 
should never be permitted to stir without being 
stunned by a thousand accusing voices; as the 
ominous birds of night cannot, after the dawn, 
leave the dark retreats of their hollow trees, with¬ 
out being assailed and battered by a swarm of the 
morning birds. ■ ' 

It is, no doubt, painful to say to men who hold 
an honourable place in society, and who, in their 
private conduct, are probably estimable in more 
respects than one, that their political life is made 
up only of crimes and follies, and that their prin¬ 
ciples merit only the contempt and hatred of the 
worthy: such truths are, I know, very harsh, and 
very repugnant to the urbanity and politeness of 
well educated persons. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be too often repeated, it is not politeness that is 
in question, but to save France; and to save 
France it is necessary to elevate thepubUc morals; 
and to elevate the public morals, it is indisjiensable 
that the words used to express them should re- 
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sume their real meaning; and that those words 
should resume their real meaning, we must take 
care not to invest with authority men whom the 
sense of those words would hurt. No doubt we 
Want enlightened men, wise, and accustomed to 
business; hut what we most want is, to despise 
what is despicable, to hate what is hateful, and to 
honour what is honourable. Though they who 
served France under Buonaparte must not be 
excluded from employments, they who served 
Buonaparte against France should, perhaps, be 
kept out of them. There are certain men, who, 
on account of their inconsistent conduct, can 
hardly be made partakers qf the sovereign’s fa¬ 
vours without an injury to public morals. Good 
and evil must be indifferent in a nation, where it 
is intlifferent in its government. A Frenchman, 
who, during the revolution, was led away by his 
ambition to the commission of actions little to his 
honour, may ncfw experience a sincere repentance 
for what he did, and atone by zeal and attach¬ 
ment to the king : certainly, and especially in 
politics, there are no unpardonable sins; and I am 
far from thinking, that tlie error of a day should 
cost the peace of a whole life. But does it thence 
follow, that in political matters repentance is to be 
treated as virtue ? Does it follow that men whose 
faults are public, and whose repentance can only 
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be known to themselves, are to be raised above 
their fellow citizens ? You do not know, I shall 
be told, what a multitude of little considerations 
occasioned the recall of these men. No; but I 
know that little considerations are the death of 
great things; and if these considerations are al¬ 
lowed to stand between morals and their applica¬ 
tion, we shall never be extricated from the con¬ 
fusion of ideas into which we are plunged. 

It follows, from these reflections, that the sys¬ 
tem of blending parties is the most pernicious that 
can be adopted. Let us raise, free from the cor¬ 
rupted elements which France throws forth, and 
upon the principles of. the charter, a new nation, 
delivered from regret and remorse, and let us take 
care not to contaminate its purity by an odious 
amalgam. 

Besides, it is but justice that men who finish¬ 
ed playing their part amidst the hisses of Eu¬ 
rope, should retire from the stage, to re-appear 
no more. We have given up to them the spoils 
of the past; let us, at least, save the future from 
the contagion of their contact. They ruined their 
age: must they also ruin ours ? Why not try, 
at length, to do without them ? There are names 
from which we can never separate ideas of anarchy 
and oppression; to bring back these names to the 
government would be to bring back also all those 
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ideas; it would be presenting'the same men in new 
coats; and we know how easily they can turn 
them. 

The hundred days, methinks, was a sufficient 
criterion of the revolutionary adherents. 

The session of 1815 was a criterion no less cer¬ 
tain of the adherents of the ancient system. WJiy 
not look to these two criterions as an invariable 
rule ? 

And do we conceive that among those who be¬ 
long to neither of these classes of men there is not 
to be found a great number who are worthy to be 
at the head of affairs? Do we conceive that 
Frenchmen, friends of the* cliarter, are riot to be 
as much depended upon as converted revolu¬ 
tionists? Do we conceive, that they have less 
talent ? And are they, from being purer, less fit 
for great things ? 

But, it will be said, what is that purity which 
has never been tried ? It is a purity still pre¬ 
served : an advantage of fact, which we have over 
our ancestors. It is something to be in that political 
maiden state, which leaves a man a right to think 
himself virtuous; in that independence of the past, 
which permits him to be so in fact. Who would 
dare to say, that the Frenchmen of to-day do not 
excel those of yesterday ? that they would not in 
similar circumstances be either wiser or bolder? 
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that they would as readily sacrifice all that is noble 
and sacred in the opinion of men to base interests? 
that they would, without more scruple, sell their 
honour and their country to the insolent ambition 
of a soldier ? Who, in short, would dare to say to 
our youth, that slavery and baseness would find 
among them subjects as numerous and as eager as 
among their predecessors in public affairs ? I can 
boldly declare, that there is not one who would 
not feel himself insulted by such suppositions. 

O you! who are labouring with such laudable 
solicitude for the regeneration of the monarchy, 
when you find yourselves fatigued by the impedi¬ 
ments thrown in yoiu' way by the hypocritical 
perseverance of the factions, when you despair 
of composing a public spirit with so many hetero¬ 
geneous interests, so many opposite pretensions, 
when at length you are tired of men of past times, 
have recourse to men of the present! Perhaps 
they will tell you the secret of the safety of France, 
and show you the glorious prospects which the 
king has realized in the Chakter. 
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CHAP. XII. 


EVENTS. 


Such were the extravagances which flowed 
from my jien, when I was suddenly interrupted by 
the noise made by a key, which somebody was 
putting into my lock. My door opened, and one 
of the keepers of the establishment came in. He 
seemed surprised to find me writing, and desired 
me to go to bed, adding, that he would return in 
a few minutes to take my light. He spoke with 
the air and tone of a man who had received 
his orders, and was not to be shaken from his duty. 
I therefore made no attempt to persuade him into 
any accommodation, and I suffered him to go 
away without making the slightest objection. 

I know not whether the reader will understand 
an oddity in my character: I am not more obliged 
to those whom I love for thinking for me, and de¬ 
termining my actions by imperative expressions, 
than I am disposed to resist the command of those 
who have no other right to command than that 
which their situation gives them. My resolution 
even seems to take a contrary direction to the 
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orders they give me. Thus, though I was really 
fatigued, and stood in need of sleep, the warning 
which the keeper had given me, excited in me an 
extreme repugnance to going to bed, and I spent 
the few minutes he left me alone, in running my 
eye cursorily over the pages I had that evening 
scribbled. 

However, When I heard his steps in the passage, 
it occurred to me, though a little late, that this 
man would find me in a situation which would 
necessarily bring on a useless altercation, that 
could not but end to my disadvantage, as he had 
strict orders, which no opposition of mine could 
affect. To avoid all explanation, I threw myself 
into my bed with my clothes on, He came in, 
and, taking up my light, retired without speaking 
a single word to me. 

It was my intention, as may be supposed, to 
rise as soon as he was gone, and pull off my clothes; 
but somehow or other I fell into a train of thought 
which prevented me. I at first delayed from time 
to time making the effort necessary to move my 
limbs and get out of bed; and whether it is that 
the body, in its horizontal position, gives more 
hold to gravitation than in a perpendicular line; 
or that the fatigue of the day had weakened the 
activity of my will; or, in short, that the warmth 
which gradually communicated itself to the bed 
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relaxed my fibres and bound me by an agreeable 
coherence to the bed-clothes, ray resolution con¬ 
tinued in perspective; and b^poming more vague, 
and weaker and weaker, was at last entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in sleep which completely overpowered my 
senses. 

I know not how many hours I lay plunged in 
this entrancement, in this internal life in which the 
soul alone is active in its case of motionless matter, 
when I was suddenly awakened by a frightful noise 
in the next room. It was a clattering of furniture 
and trampling of feet, accompanied with di-eadful 
shrieks. A smell of burning, which I instantly 
perceived, alarmed me exceedingly, as I associated 
the ideas of fire and its attendant horrors with the 
tumult I heard. I sprang out of bed, and ran to 
the door, which I was attempting to force, when it 
was thrown open by the keeper, who cried to me. 

Come out. Sir, the house is on fire.” I did not wait 
for a second bidding: by the light of the flames I 
saw M. de la Guichardi^re in the adjoining cham¬ 
ber, defending himself in a most furious manner, and 
swearing at several servants, one of whom had al¬ 
ready wrenched from him part of a chair with 
which he had armed himself, while others were en¬ 
deavouring to draw the burning pieces of the bed 
into the middle of the room, those being the prin¬ 
cipal part of the fire. On seeing this I had not the 
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least doubt that he had executed the project of con¬ 
spiracy of which he had spoken the day before; 
and I blamed myself for not paying more attention 
to it, and for not making it known to the director 
of the establishment. 

I’he passage was soon crowded with the patients, 
who had been all let out of their cells, and with the 
people of the house bringing water. As the crowd¬ 
ing round the room which was on fire obstructed 
the way, and rendered it more difficult to be of ser¬ 
vice, we were ordered to go down to the refectory 
till the fire was extinguished. I was not one of 
the last to obey; for I conceived, in such a case, that 
the number of hands would be less useful than the 
confusion would be dangerous, and I saw besides 
a greater number of servants than were required 
to put out the fire, which had not had time to make 
much way. 

When I got to the bottom of the stairs I found 
the garden-door open. The beauty of the night, 
the brilliant shining of the moon, and the fragrance 
of the parterres, offered too tempting a nocturnal 
walk, to suffer me to think of shutting myself up 
unnecessarily in an eating-room with my compa¬ 
nions in misfortune; and, whether it was that I 
was not observed by the keeper who attended as, 
or that it was not thought of consequence whether 
1 waited in or out of the house, nobody prevented 
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my going out; and I was soon in the middle of the 
garden, happy in finding there the two great fnends 
of my existence, solitude and liberty. 

To the man who endeavours to account to him¬ 
self for what he experiences, there are few moments 
in hfe that do not lead to some new discovery, the 
conclusion of which almost always tends to make 
him more sensible of his weakness and the insta¬ 
bility of his reason. I had gone to bed with the 
complete conviction of being afflicted with a mental 
affection which rendered it necessary for me to be 
confined in a mad-house; and I had resolved pa¬ 
tiently to endure the captivity to which I was con¬ 
demned, and the treatment,it might bethought 
proper to jk^scribe for me. My resignation rested 
on a chain of reeisoning the grounds of which could 
not certainly have changed during the three or 
four hours which I had passed in sleep- It is natu¬ 
ral then to think that I should have been similarly 
disposed when I woke; but it was not so: sleep 
had broken the chain of my reflections. Suddenly 
roused from its entrancement by screams, a tumult, 
and the sight of a danger in which I thought my¬ 
self perspnally involved, the emotion I felt was so 
strong and so abrupt, that the antecedent impres¬ 
sions were entirely effaced from my memory. That 
emotion had, if I may so express myself, surprised 
my mind before it had again entered into the train of 
S 
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reasoning which it had created the day before: I, 
therefore, from that moment, commenced a new 
flow of ideas, arising solely from the actual situa¬ 
tion I was in; and that situation exalting all 
my moral powers, rendered the consciousness of 
them so lively and so palpable, that the conse¬ 
quence to me was a conviction of my faculties 
being in perfect order, and a sort of shame at 
having been so ready to adopt the errors which 
Dr. Anselm and my father had conceived re¬ 
specting me. 

The more easily I had submitted to a detention 
which appeared to me required by the malady with 
with which I might have been afflicted, the more 
my mind revolted against the idea of being con¬ 
fined without a cause. I resolved to free myself; 
and as it was probable that I should never again 
find so good an opportunity of escaping, I did not 
defer the attempt. 

I had observed, the day before, that one of the 
walls of the enclosure was covered with high es¬ 
paliers, and thither I bent my steps; by means of 
the espaliers I easily scaled the wall, whfch, though 
very high in the inside, was not very lofty on the 
outside; so that by suspending myself the length 
of my arms, my feet were at no great distance from 
the ground, on which I let mj^eif fell without any 
accident.. 
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I will not attempt to describe the joy I felt as 
•oon as I found myself on the plain. 

Free to possess the wide horizon’s space* 

The idea of what I experienced can only be ima¬ 
gined by a prisoner unfettered after a painful cap¬ 
tivity. I stood an instant motionless, luxuriously 
breathing an air which seemed charged with new 
perfumes for me, and passionately contemplating 
ground unsoiled by the feet of keepers and of 
captives. 

However, I prized the liberty I had gained too 
highly to risk it by remaining long in the vicinity 
of my prison, and I speedily traversed the country, 
indifferent as to the direction I took, and thinking 
only of gaining ground. 

After running for a quarter of an hour I began 
to be fatigued, but soon found myself on a great 
road. I stopped, and was trying in vain to find 
out where I was, when a sound of carriages, which 
I heard before me, gave me fresh hope, as I was 
certain of obtaining from the persons with them the 
information I wanted to direct me to Paris. 

The carriages moved slowly, and I soon overtook 
the carmen ; but how could I ask them what was 
so necessary for me to know, without confirming 
suspicions which they could not but entertain on 
seeing a man alone, wandering over the fields at 

P 
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such au hour ? How could I, at the very gates of 
Paris, ask the way to Paris, without danger of 
being taken for a highwayman, and arrested as 
such ? In this perplexity I observed that the carts 
were leaded with vegetables, and were very like in 
shape to those that provided the markets. 

I concluded that they were going into the town, 
and consequently that I was in the right road: I 
therefore went on boldly, and in a short time the 
morning rays discovered to me the buildings of the 
capital. 

• Another difficulty now presented itself to my 
mind; it was little to have recovered my liberty, 
1 had still to decide on «the use I should make of it. 
The first thing I thought of was to hire a student’s 
room in some corner of the Quarlitr St. Jacques, 
and there live as a philosopher on the profits of my 
pen, without making my retreat known to my pa¬ 
rents, lest they should desire to draw me away from 
it to carry me back to Charenton. 

The existence which I promised myself in this 
my chosen solitude, presented itself to my imagi¬ 
nation under the most attractive forms. Absolute 
master of my time, freeing my life from ceremony 
and calculation, I left the direction of its course to 
the inspiration of the moment; no visits, no trou¬ 
blesome people, no account to give of my move¬ 
ments and of my actions, I found myself delivered 
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from the painful necessity of justifying my notions 
and whims to persons wlio could not judge them 
by sentiment; I reflected with pleasure that the 
Fays Latin * was, of all the quarters of the capital, 
that where persons the most singular in thqir man¬ 
ners wore the least exposed to the notice and stupid 
sarcasms of men of the world; that in that quar¬ 
ter, entirely peopled with writers and artists, it is 
so common to meet men like nobody but themselves 
that originals are scarcely remarked; and the 
strangest mania apfX'ar there quite natural. Cer¬ 
tainly, said 1 to myself, my kind of life which scan¬ 
dalized the good citizens of the Marais, and fur¬ 
nished the gossij)s of tlie Temple-street with chat 
for a whole week, will appear nothing more than 
common to the inhabitants of the street Vaugirard, 
or of the Flace Sorbonne. To clench the matter, 
I am far from being so odd as worthy Mr. A. whom 
one sees, without laughing, walking in the Luxem¬ 
bourg garden, squeezed into a scanty black coat, 
with a hat the rims of which seem to rival the size 
of the umbrellas of the Place Maubert; as C. D. 
with his red face and snuffy nose, his half sleeves 
and scarlet waistcoat, whom one meets without sur¬ 
prise in the environs of public houses, sleeping over 
his newly drugged pot of wine; as the famous R. 


* That part of Paits where the University is situated. 
P 2 
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who, without frightening the passengers, stalks the 
whole night long up and down the Rue d'Enfer, 
in a night-gown and cocked hat, audibly correcting 
the harsh couplets of his translation of Oberon ; or 
that estimable professor who appears before every 
body in a pair of black sUk breeches, blue cotton 
stockings, and an apple-green coat, hunting the stalls 
for old books, while waiting the hour of applause 
bestowed upon him by those who attend his course 
of lectures. What letter of lo(%ings will be asto¬ 
nished at finding that I spend the night without 
going to bed, pass half the day without getting up, 
and whole weeks without speaking ? Not one of 
them but has several lodgers living in the same 
way. Indeed, if the house my father lives in were 
situated in the vicinity of the Luxembourg, he 
never would have thought of shutting me up at 
Charenton. 

The result of these reflections was a confirmation 
of my desire to take, refuge in the centre of my 
tastes and habits: there was, however, at my heart 
a sort of secret resistance, which without reasoning 
formed a counterpoise to my reasoning, of sufficient 
weight to hold my tvill in suspense.—I felt that 
I could not put such a project in execution without 
plunging into despair a father whom I loved, a 
mother whom I adored, a whole family who would 
see my loss in so painful a deterfiiination. All that 
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I thought of enchanted my imagination; all that 
I felt rendered my thoughts impossible, and gave 
them the appearance of a dream. 

While this was passing in my mind I had en¬ 
tered the barrier almost without perceiving it, tra¬ 
versed the Faubourg St. Antoine, and was on the 
square of the Bastille looking irresolutely sometimes 
at the boulevart of the Temple, sometimes at the 
bridge of the Jardin des Plantes. 

This w:as the decisive moment; for the two 
roads, the one to my right, the other to my left, 
were in a manner a material realizing of the two 
sides between which my will was suspended. The 
way by the Jardin des Plant,es presented all the 
images of well-being and liberty which I had 
placed in the Quartier St. Jacques: the boulevart 
of the Temple, on the contrary, troubles, shocks, 
perpetual collisions, and moral slavery, awaiting 
me in a circle where I was neither comprehended 
nor appreciated.... But this way was also the way 
to my father’s house: this no doubt, was the rea¬ 
son of my taking it without hesitation. 

The nearer I approached that house the more 
did the voice which spoke in my heart take an as- 
dendancy over me. It was soon all in all; I no 
longer reasoned, no longer thought.... I was all 
feeling.—^At length I came up to the shop door; it 
was open, and I entered.-—The maid, who was 
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sweeping, gave a scream on seeing me; the shopman 
looked at me with astonishment—I flew with the 
rapidity of lightning through two rooms, and was 
soon at my father and mother’s chamber door, 
which I quickly opened, and threw myself intortheir 
arms.—My father said nothing to me, but wept; 
nor could my mother articulate a word for sobbing. 
—We continued long folded in one another’s arms. 

I was the first who could speak; “ Here I am,” 
said I, and for some minutes I could say no more— 
I then repeated, “ Here I am; ” and added, “I am 
cured, I will give you no more uneasiness.” At 
these words we again embraced ; my father, bend¬ 
ing his head into my .bosom, seemed to wish to con¬ 
ceal a confusion, which I pretended not to observe. 

When the first transports of our joy were abated, 
I briefly related how I had escaped: my mother’s 
eyes were fixed upon me with the greatest tender¬ 
ness : my father occasionally averted his, but he 
pressed my hand with such warmth that his af¬ 
fection was no less marked. “ I suffered extremely 
yesterday, when I left you,” said he.—“ I saw it,” 
replied I, “ and the conviction of it was the great¬ 
est pain I felt.” 

My father was delicately situated with respect 
to me, I was therefore eager to prevent all expla¬ 
nation : “ Never let us part again,” said I; you are 
alarmed for my health ; I have reflected seriously: 
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I think I shall be better in future; besides, if me¬ 
dical treatment is thought necessary for me, I will 
submit to it here ; all I ask is that I may choose 
my own physician.” This was granted, and I need 
not say that I did not select Dr. Anselm. 

This day was a feast in the house. I have since 
lived happy with my family, loving and beloved. 
Mutual concessions have completely reconciled us: 
they no longer perceive some singularities which 
will probably never cease making a part of my 
character; and, on my side, I begin to take my 
share of the state of mankind —I am something 
less spiritual, and wait with more patience for the 
death that is to give life. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Reader, my task is not yet finished: I have 
yet to obtain your pardon. More than once in the 
course of this work, I have offended your reason 
and your taste; I have hurt you in your modes of 
thinking, in the secrets of your self-love, in your 
favourite opinions. One reflection consoles me, and 
that is, that I have not scandalized your heart.— 
In all the extravaganbes I have placed before you, 
you have found nothing to warrant your denying 
me esteem, or to induce you to hate me. Mirabeau 
used to say: “ They have said every thing of me, 
except that I am a beast.” You will say every 
thing of me, except that I am a wicked man and a 
bad Frenchman. You will ask me, why fill a book 
with such whimsies and incoherences?—I am bound 
to give the reason. In order to do this, permit me 
to make use of a figure, the justness of which you 
will perhaps more easily dispute than its novelty. I 
compare man, in the three ages of his life, to the 
human body in the three principal positions of 
which it is susceptible; we are standing in youth, 
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sitting in manhood, and lying down in age. Dur¬ 
ing the time that I was standing, I felt, like ano¬ 
ther personage, a great desire to run; with this pe¬ 
culiarity however, that it wa? without stirring from 
my place that I travelled the farthest. The time 
which that other took to scour the four quarters of 
the globe, I spent in making excursions in the re¬ 
gions of thought. Whilst an irresistible impulse 
carried away one half of the French from Calais to 
Vienna, from Vienna to Lisbon, from Lisbon to 
Moscow, something of a similar ardour carried me 
away into the sphere of spiritual intelligence .... 
and beyond it. Were they less mad than I ? Was I 
more wise than they? All I.know is that both they 
and I went in pursuit of fine chimeras; and, that 
galloping away, they over the material, and I over 
the moral world, we have arrived at the same point, 
that of old Reason. Be this as it may, my travels 
have not been altogether so fruitless but that I have 
here and there met with some ideas which I had 
seen nowhere. As I went quickly I had not time 
to examine them thoroughly, to investigate their 
nature and species. I only saw (let me be pardoned 
the expression) the tail of one idea, and the head 
of another; I even perceived some without either 
head or tail; and these unconnected members, whose 
body was hid in darkness, remained present to my 
view, besieged my brain, and worried my mind 
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with their incessant phantasmagoria. Such was 
my situation when I bethought me of silting: I 
could find but one means of clearing my head of 
all the trash of abstractions with which it was 
clogged, and that was to throw them into a book. 
Hence all those metaphysical reveries, the striking 
boldness and sceptical novelty of which you have 
no doubt condemned; hence those literary opinions 
which you will call romantic, and those systems of 
transcendental politics which you will style inap¬ 
plicable. I gave mysell' completely up to them; 
for I was liberating myself for the last time.; and 
I thought I should never again have so gpod an 
opportunity of venting my hallucinations. Freed 
from the dreams of my youth, I find my imagina¬ 
tion more correct, and my judgment more sound. 
But you will tell me that I have cured myself at 
your expense .... Hush ! Gentlemen, you are not 
so little concerned in my cure as you may think. 
As I devoted myself to you, and as an imperious 
instinct impelled me to write, it is probable, with 
all the care you may take, that you will not be able 
to stand clear of some of the future effusions of my 
pen: I shall find means, either by some alluring 
title-page, or offering you volumes of two pages, 
like M. Augustus Hus, to compel you to read me 
some time or other. You are, therefore, in some de¬ 
gree interested that the works I shall compose for 

6 
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you should be as little tiresome as possible. Now, 
you need not be afraid of meeting in my future 
writings tlie follies which have scandalized you in 
this. Their being here is a security that I shall 
not be tempted to produce them elsewhere,,unless, 
like M. Fievee or 3T. Benjamin Constant, I could 
submit to become a plagiary of my own works. I 
will entertain you in future only with things of a 
real nature, and which you may make use of. The 
man who had to write this book, and he who has 
written it, are two different persons. Confess a 
truth! like Dr. Anselm, you would have sent the 
former to Charenton: the latter has only to repeat 
to you what I said to my father: “ JTou art alarmed 
for my health; I have reflected seriously: I think 
I shall be better in future.” 




NOTES 


Note I. Page 86. 

From the Mailerges and the Champs de Mai to our Legis¬ 
lative Assemblies, it is hardly to he believed, that there 
has been the lapse of the fifteen centuries which we have 
run through . 

The analogy which exists between the constitution of 
the original French, and that by which we are governed 
at the present time, is one of the remarks which has 
struck me the most forcibly in history. That this ana¬ 
logy may be the better understood, I think it right to 
enter here into some details, which I have taken from 
our best historians. 

It must be observed, that the French people was 
formerly composed of Gauls and Francs. The Gauls, 
as a vanquished people, were tributary and subdued; 
the greater part were slaves. The small number erf 
noble families were descended from those patricians who 
had been raised by the emperors to the dignity of Ro¬ 
man senators. Gregory of Tours, in speaking of the 
nobility of his time, always gives them the title of sena¬ 
tors : Homo nohilissimus de primis Galliarum senatoribus. 
Neither the one nor the other intermeddled with the 
affairs of government: in putting off the Roman yoke 
to put on that of the Francs, they did no more than 
change their masters. 
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Among the Francs were several conditions: the nobles, 
and the Francs properly so called. They were all war¬ 
riors, and paid no taxes. 

Titles among them were not hereditary; those of 
Duke,, Count, &c., were only names of offices, or com¬ 
missions, which did not remain in families. 

The origin of these dignities does not appear even to 
be derived from the Francs, as is seen by their names 
borrowed from the Latin: dnjc, one who leads; comes, 
one who accompanies; because the dukes, when sent into 
the provinces as governors, were generally accompanied 
by tw'elve counts. Besides, dukes do not seem to have 
made their first appearance, according to Gregory of 
Tours, till the reign of Clotaire the First, the son of 
Clovis. We see, in thp same author, that these offices 
were not permanent.' He speaks of one Enodius, who, 
he says, liad been a duke. 

The assemblies of the Champ de Mars w-ere a Ger¬ 
man institution; they were called Mual, that is to say, 
Conference. It seems that, besides these general meet¬ 
ings, there were others in which points of legislation were 
discussed proper to certain countries in particular. Se¬ 
veral of the ordinances of which the Salic law is com¬ 
posed, are distinguished by the names of the malberges 
where these ordinances were framed.' The word mal- 
lerge is, without the least doubt, one composed of maal 
and berg, which, in the language of the north, signifies 
mountain ; which gives reason to suppose that these as¬ 
semblies were held upon mountains. 

.Under the first race of our kings, the general assem¬ 
blies were composed of the lords, the bishops, and the 
elder$. These elders were probably chosen from among 
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the Francs, who were not noble. Gregory* of Tours 
mentions them, respecting an assembly convoked by 
king Gontran, for the purpose of trying the duke who 
had suffered his army to perish. 

This word is again made use of by the continuator of 
Fredegairc, in speaking of the states of Burgundy, as¬ 
sembled by'queen Nantikla, the mother of Clovis the 
Second, for the purpose of electing a mayor of the palace. 

The Francs alone attended the assemblies of the 
Champ de Mars. There they were all armed, because 
they were all warriors. Historians have different opi¬ 
nions as to the matters which were there discussed. 

If father Daniel is to be believed, Clovis and his suc¬ 
cessors made peace, war, alliances, and other treaties, 
according as they judged it expedient. They conferred 
places and honours, assembled arinies, and carried them 
into the field without consulting any one. 

M. de Voltaire is of this opinion, in his Histoire dcs 
Parlemens. However, Boulainvilliers has affirmed, and 
M. Anquetil has repeated, that they could make peace, 
but never war, without the concurrence of the nation. 
But neither of these authors has supported his posi¬ 
tion by any authority. Tacitus expresses himself in a 
manner still more contrary to the sentiments of father 
Daniel. Among the Germans, says he, Regilucs non est 
injinila potestas: de minoribus rebus principes consultant, 
de majoribus omnes. 

However, as Tacitus treats of the Germans alone, it 
may be believed that that people, on their entrance into 
Gaul, had changed something of their manners. 

However it may be with regard to these several opi¬ 
nions, there can be no doubt that the other points of 
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government were submitted to the consideration of these 
general assemblies; the Salic law is an incontestable 
proof of it. 

Pharamond and Clovis composed that code, with the 
assistance of the States. Pithon and Lindenbrock added 
to it several edicts, dated, some from Attigny, the house 
of Childebert I, upon the river Aisne; others from Co¬ 
logne ; others from Maestricht; all promulgated by that 
prince, after the close of the assemblies of the nation. 

It may be concluded, from these historical monuments, 
that the king proposed laws, and that, after they had 
been discussed in a general assembly, he sanctioned them 
by an edict; such is the form which was employed for 
the canons of the council. 

There is extant a letter from the bishops of the coun¬ 
cil of Orleans, in 511, to Clovis, which ends thus: 
“ In order that, if you judge them worthy of your ap¬ 
probation, you may give it to them, and that the decisions 
of so many reverend bishops may be rendered more effi¬ 
cacious by the orders of so great a king.” 

Clovis II confirmed, by an edict of the 18th of March, 
615, the canons of the council of Paris, but with impor¬ 
tant modifications. {Concil. Gal. tom. i.) 

This custom of regulating the legislation in a genersd 
assembly has continued without interruption. “ In the 
seventh century,” says the Abb6 Millot, “ itinerant par¬ 
liaments, called Placita (pleas,) became frequent; the 
public affairs were there deliberated upon. The opi¬ 
nions were then laid before the king; such questions as 
^re deemed proper were put to him, and he decided as 
a sovereign.” 

Charlemagne composed his Capitulars, with the assist- 
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ftnce of the States, at Aix-la-t'hapcl!e. A capitular of 
801 says, Cvrr\ omnium comensu: in the capitulars of 
Charles the .‘i'.ili.I, we reail, L,^x [jOpuU cunseu.m Jit et 
constitutione regis, 

“ There,” says Velly, “ the groat criminals were 
tried; there tlie abuses of governuicnt were reformed; 
there the finances were regulated ; there the king re* 
ceived the presents of his nobility, Stc.” 

More than once the dilForcnces of the royal family 
were settled in these asscinbiie.s; Galsuiiula, the wife of 
Chilperic, king of 8oissons, complained to the States of 
her husband’s infidelities; the nation obliged the king 
to swear that he would be faithful to his wife. The 
same interposition of tlie States is to bo Ibtnid in the 
quarrels of the Fredegondes and of the Brunehauds. 

According to Boulainvilliers, Tlic king presided at 
these assemblies upon a throne, which had neither arms 
nor back, to show that he ought to support himself; 
he was accompanied by the referendary, who had under 
him his chancellors, so called from the dumcel^, or bars, 
within which they transacted business. The Mayor of 
the palace, who is mentioned lor the first time in 5GI,* 
proposed the laws in the name of the sovereign. 

I think then, that I may conclude from these facts:— 

1. That the kings had, as at present, the right of 
regulating peace, war, and alliances, without consult¬ 
ing the nation; that they conferred places and honours; 
that they disposed of the army ; tliat they administered 
justice; in a word, that they were charged witli the ex¬ 
ecutive power. 


See I’Art de verifier les dates, p. 95. 
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2. That at that time, as at present, these assemblies 
were annual; that they employed themselves in consider¬ 
ing the laws for repressing crimes, in regulating the 
finances and the abuses of government, and that they 
tried great criminals. 

3. 1 hat the king or his minister proposed the laws; 
that those laws were discussed by the assembly, but that 
they were only put in force by an edict of the sovereign. 

As to the manner in which these assemblies were 
composed, we must not forget, that they have always 
represented the nation, so that, at a period when the 
conquering people treated the vanquished as slaves, they 
were composed of noblemen and warriors, because the 
nation was then noble and warlike; that, at a later 
period, the clergy were admitted to them, because, by 
their learning and prciperty,' they formed a body in the 
State; that at length the deputies of the commons were 
received, when these commons had been able to free 
themselves from the servitude which conquest had im¬ 
posed upon them. 


Note II.—Page 107. 

There lived In the thirteenth century, between Damascus 
and Antioch, an astonishing man, the family of the 

, Arsacides: his name was Ehissessin . 

I have taken a part of these details from a little book 
full of curious and interesting facts, concerning revolu¬ 
tions and revolutionists, and which appeared in the 
year V, entitled, Tomleau de Jacques Molai, Sue. &c. 
(Paris, Desenne.) 
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The author, M. Cadet Gassicourt, at a rime when it 
required some degree of courage to attack the maxims 
and the men of the revolution, proved himself to be a 
most dangerous adversary to the Jacobins, by exposing 
the springs of their politics, and the secret manoeuvres 
of that party. Having read his book, it would be difficult 
not to conceive the same hatred both for the Illuminati 
and the Jacobins, whom the author represents to us as 
pursuing the same object, and obeying the same leaders. 
“ Both of tliem,” says he, (the Jacobins and the ini¬ 
tiated,) “ preach the Agrarian law; both foment anarchy; 
both strike at kings; both seize upon power; both de¬ 
moralize the people; both enrich themselves at the 
expense of the state; both are ‘fanatics,” &c.—But it is 
not only upon analogies that the author establishes this 
identity, he proves, by incontestable facts, that the ex¬ 
citers of the revolution were leaders of the initiated. 
The following is a passage in his work, which I cite witli 
pleasure, as one of the most eloquent accusations which 
have been written against the everlasting enemies of the 
order and happiness of the people. 

“ During two years,” says he, “ the adepts held chap¬ 
ters in the palace of the Grand Master, afterwards in 
the village of Passy. It was there that Sillery, Jacob 
Frey, Dumouriez, d'Aiguillon, Clootz, Lepelletier, 

Mer.. the Abb6 Sieyes, the- Lameths, Mirabeau, 

D.... C... .e, Roberspierre, prepared the plans which 
they delivered to the conspirators of the second order, 
who were employed to translate them (says M. Cadet- 
Gassicourt) into the pfdlosophico-revolutionary language. 

“ The gold of Philip was not spared; the parliamlbts 
were first dhided, afterwards their destruction was 
Q 
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effected. To excite the people to action, d’O.mo¬ 

nopolized the corn, and had it exported to the islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey, while his leaders accused the 
government of bringing on a famine. Their agents ran 
over the country, assassinating the nobility, the rich, and 
the priests; burning chateaux, and destroying the crops. 
The propagandists seduced the troops, and spread them¬ 
selves over foreign countries; they there prepared the 
assassination of Gustavus, the commotions of Berlin, the 
ruin of Poland, the dissensions ol' Holland, the insur¬ 
rection of the inhabitants of Liege, and the rising of the 
Low Countries, &c.” 

I'he present year has witnessed in France events of a 
similar nature, and which may give rise to many reflec¬ 
tions. The following article is extracted from the Swiss 
gazettes, which was repctitcd by all the Northern news¬ 
papers. I leave it to the reader to form his own con¬ 
clusions : 

“ It is by the Low Countries that w'c first received 
news, that the committee of Bonaparte, who, as is well 
known, had private agents every where, and who wrote 
and circulated the Manuscrit dc Saint Hdlene, had dis¬ 
continued to distribute fees, and had suddenly stopped 
their payments. This information has been since con¬ 
firmed from Lyons and Strasbourg, as well as by in¬ 
quiries, which have been carefully made on this subject. 
The allowances which were secretly paid to the numer¬ 
ous agents of this committee, scattered about the capital, 
and in the departments, were so considerable, that an 
ensign received 150 francs per month, besides having his 
trayfclling expenses repaid to him. 

“ There no longer remains a doubt, that the greater 
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part of the considerable funds at the command of this 
committee have been emplo 3 'ed to raise the price of grain, 
and thus to produce in France an artificial famine, in 
order to excite a general insurrection, which they had 
in view against the government, the plot of which was 
already formed. 

“ The resources whence the revolutionary committee 
extracted the funds which thej' scattered so liberally, 
and the causes of the sudden change of their projects and 
their plans might long have been a mystery. We are 
now tolerably well informed upon these subjects. The 
stagnation of the payments could scarcely be attributed 
to a want of stock; for, up to that time, they were well 
supplied, and it was known that, whatever might have 
been the expenses, the gains were proportioned to them, 
on account of the usurious speculations upon grain. The 
purchases at Odessa had alone produced a profit of 
twenty-four millions of francs, and it is probable that as 
much was gained upon the American flour. 

“ All these phenomena are explained by the following 
circumstances: the rich Buonapartists, who had emigrated 
to America, still possessed secret resources in France, 
and these were at the entire disposal of the revolutionary 
committee. Consequentlj' all the endeavours of govern¬ 
ment to discover whether any supplies came from Ame¬ 
rica were useless, since it was not from thence that they 
came. 

“ These same Buonapartists have now given another 
direction to their projects. They chuse to establish a 
colony in the United States of America, in the fertile 
country of Louisiana, so well known to the French, 'and 
they wish to bring over there all those who adhere to 
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thar doctrines. The sums which have been employed 
hitherto in France for a revolutionary object, must now 
serve to promote the rapid prosperity of this colony. 
This explains the reason of the late considerable re¬ 
mittances which have been sent from France to Ame¬ 
rica. Lately there were also sent, from the Low Coun¬ 
tries, tons of Spanish doubloons and piastres.” 

I shall only add one observation to these details, 
which is, that all the seditious commotions, which have 
taken place in different parts of France, appear to have 
been managed so as to burst forth upon the same day. 
Was this singularity produced by chance ? 

The Tombeau de Jacques Molai is, in my opinion, 
the best work which has been written upon secret con¬ 
spiracies; it is, at least, the one which affords most 
room for thought. Cadet-Gassicourt has far sur¬ 
passed all those who have treated the same subject, either 
before or since the publication of his book. A jiew 
edition of his wprk would be a desirable object, with 
an additional chapter, in which he might expose all that 
the same men have done since the year V, under the 
names of Jjiberals, Independents, &c. &c. No one is 
better able than M. Cadet-Gassicourt to complete a 
wprk which he has begun with so nmeh talent and 
suepess. 


Note III.—Page ISl. 

J believe the old world wg^ long irdtqbited by a great people, 
who had the same laws, the same religion, the same 
language. 

“ The progress of the first men recorded in our his- 
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tory, the Gallic Umbrians repeopling Italy, the Gallic 
Pelasgi establishing themselves on the coasts of Greece, 
those Gomeritan Celtce settling in Asia; Boreus, the son 
of a Celtic king, governing the Thracians, who peopled 
Asia Minor; Cignus, the friend of Phaeton and king of 
the Ligurians, a Gallic nation upon the banks of the 
Eridanus, a country of the Gallic Venctes; the conquests 
of the Celto-Scythians, all Spain peopled by the Celt®, 
all the upper parts of Thrace pet^led by Geltae or Celte, 
&c.; every thing proves to an impartial man that even 
at this remote period, when history must give place to 
fable, the Celte and the Gauls established their colonies 
everywhere.” Voyage an Finistire. 


Note IV.—Page 151. 

The existence of such a primitive and indigenous people, that 
is, connected by the general tie of country, is indicated by 
an indubitable similitude, among the monuments of which 
wefind vestiges at points of the old continent the most dis~ 
tantfrom one another. 

Camac, in Britany, is one of the largest theatres of 
these monuments; there exists a prodigious quantity of 
them in this canton, laid out with great regularity and 
proportion, at the distance of about six yards from one 
another. This spot, according to the Breton tradition, 
in the most remote ages, belonged to Druids; it is be¬ 
tween the island of the Samnitcs and the isle of Sein, con¬ 
secrated by the oracles of the Gallic priestesses. 
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Carnac is indebted to them for its name; derived from 
cam, a heap of stones, and ac, a town. 

Tlieso monuments are numerous in England and it* 
dependencies; those in Salisbury Plain, which are about 
twenty-three feet high, are the most famous. 

There are some to be seen in the island of Anglesea, 
in the Hebrides, in the island of Boreray, near St, 
Kilda. 

In these countries they are known by the names of 
Stonehenge, and Cromlechs. Dr. Stukcley is of opinion 
that their real name is Anibres: from the town of Ambres- 
bury, near which there are some to he found. 

I’lie English suppose these monuments to be founded 
by magic; they imagine the builder to have been the en¬ 
chanter Merlin; Mr. Sammes thinks the Phenicians; 
Inigo Jones, the Romans: this famous architect discovered 
in them the Tuscan order. Dr. Charleton, physician to 
Charles II, believes them to be founded by the Danes. 

Dr. Stukcley thinks that some Egyptian priests, who, 
persecuted by Cambyses, took refuge in Britany, had 
piled these stohes. 

Otlicrs affirm that they were arranged by the Pheni¬ 
cians. 

The antiquaries of this country believe that the Druids 
possessed the art of forming the stones themselves, by 
binding a kind of gravel with a cement, the excellent art 
of composing which is lost; they found their position 
upon the impossibility of transporting such enormous 
masses, there being no stones of a similar nature to be 
found in the environs of Salisbury. 

The stone taken from the neighbourhood of Poitiers 
is well known. , 
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I have seen some of these Druidical monuments at 
Locniariakcr, wlicre the ancient town of Vannes is sup- 
{X)sed to liave stood ; likewise on the roads from Lorient 
to Hennebond, from Quimperle to Pontscorf, from 
Pont-l’Abbe to Penmark, and in the communes of Moelan 
and Clohar. They are to be found at Belle-Iale, and 
in the islands of the Glenans under the bed of a lake. 

They arc to be met with in Holland, and in Scandi¬ 
navia. Kircher drew one which is to be seen in Japan. 

La Genese speaks of these lofty stones as monuments, 
under the names of Galhed and Galgal. 

The Turks pretend that they possess the tomb of Mina, 
the mother of Mahomet. “ This sepulchre is formed of 
three huge stones, of which two are standing upright, 
and the third is placed over them; they are thirteen 
hands broad and twenty-six high, 

Silvester Girard places some upon the mountain of 
Cyllarus, in Ireland. 

The circumnavigator of the Pontt\s Euxinus tells us 
that there are some to bo found at Trapezuntum, covered 
with barbarous inscriptions. Saxo Grammaticus points 
out some on the heights of the mountains of Denmark. 

According to Strabo, the pretended temple of Her¬ 
cules, at the extremity of Spain, was only a collection of 
Druidical stones. 

Mountfaucon says that they are common in Friesland, 
Westphalia, and all the Northern countries: this cele¬ 
brated antiquary declares that those of Hummeling, in 
the Bishopric of Munster can shelter a hundred sheep 
from the rain. 

Near the temple of the ancient Ceres, among the Phe- 
neates^ was one of these monuments, called Petroma, be- 

4 
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Death which were preserved the rites and details concern¬ 
ing the great mysteries. 

The ancient sailors affirm that they have seen Druid- 
ical stones, at sea, between Guilvinec and Penmark, from 
fifteen to twenty feet below water, which were held in 
such veneration that mass was said over them in a boat 
once a year. 

When men, wandering upon different parts of the 
earth, had lost the meaning of the ancient emblems, the 
traces of respect for them which remained in their minds 
turned these stones into divinities. Sacrifices were of¬ 
fered to them, they were crowned with flowers, oil and 
perfumes were thrown over them; adoration was paid to 
the god Thermes, and Jupiter-Cappotas; hence the Sala- 
Gramma of the Bramins, the Salanite stone, the Betyles; 
hence the oath of the .Rdmans on the stone Jupiter, the 
stone of the Areopagus, the Alquibile of the Arabs, the 
Gebul of the Hebrews, the Ermaioi and Telragonos of 
the old Greeks, the pillars of the Machabees, the stone of 
the Capena gate, which produced at Rome such fertile 
showers, as the hunting of St. Genevieve at Paris.” 

Voyage au Finistere. 


Note V.—Page IS4. 

IVe do not sufficiently admire the Gauls :... .they had more 
wisdom, juster notions of society, and more intelligence, 
perhaps, than Greece and Rome together. 

They not only claim the attention of future generations 
by the most remote antiquity, these nttfions prove them- 
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selves far superior to the Greeks and Latins from their 
knowledge in the exact sciences, their wisdom, and above 
all, the elevation of their ideas, which carried their 
thoughts to the contemplation of another life in a world 
more pure than the earth. Their religion did not con¬ 
sist, like paganism, in personifying absti’actions /or the 
object of an unreasonable and rude worship; it was a 
philsophical religion, like that of the original Persians.* * * § 

Aristotle, Sosion, and other authors before them, speak 
of the Druids, as people very much enlightened in mat¬ 
ters of religion, and well versed in speculation, f 

“The Druids,” says Ammianus Marcellinus, “ having a 
more elevated genius than the others, enlightened them¬ 
selves by penetrating into hidden things and the highest 
truths, and, disdaining human affairs, declared the soul 
to be immortal. J 

Pomponius Mela speaks nearly in the same manner 
of these sages: after having said that they chose with 
great care their pupils from among the children of the 
first nobility; that they laboured assiduously for their in¬ 
struction during twenty years in their inaccessible col¬ 
leges, built in the cetitre of forests, and surrounded by 
walls; he adds: “ These philosophers have allowed only 
one of their dogmas to transpire, in order to excite the 
warlike valour of the nation, that of the immortality of 
the soul, and of another life among the divine manes.” § 

• St. Clement d’Alexandrie. St. Cyrille centre Julien, Hv. iii. 

t L’Abbd Bannier, liv. vi,chap. 3. 

J Drnida; ingeniis celsiores; questioaibus occultarum rerum, al- 
larumque erect! sunt; et despectantes humana pronuntiarunt aniinai 
•sse immortales.—Am. Marcellin. lib, xiii. 

§ Pom. Mel. lib. iii, cap. 3. 
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of robbers who were one day to enslave and ravage the 
world, some sages among us brought up the people to 
morality, and conversed with them upon the power of 
the immortals, and the rewards and punishments of ano¬ 
ther life. 

Thu(!, w'hile extravagance and injustice flew from pole 
to pole with the eagle of the Capitol, prudence and jus¬ 
tice, inhabiting the forests of the Gauls, spread over 
those provinces all the benefits of peace and plenty. 


Note VI.—Page 15S. 

Then rose the Parliament. 

The existence of the parliament, as a counterpoise to 
sovereign authority, is pnfc of the most extraordinary po¬ 
litical phenomena, and furnishes a strong argument to 
those who believe the constitutional forms of independent 
societies to be human speculations. We are prevented 
from gaining an accurate knowledge of every thing be¬ 
longing to this important point of our history by the 
custom which our historians have followed, of confound¬ 
ing under the name of parliament, both the actual states- 
general, known by the appellations of Champ de Mars, 
and Champ de Mai; and those which kings have since 
convoked to regulate the great interests of the monarchy, 
and the pleas or royal courts of justice, over which the 
k'mg presided in person. These last gave birth to par¬ 
liaments, such as we saw them constituted before the re¬ 
volution ; it is of them alone that I shall speak in this note. 

These courts of justice are first mentioned in history 
towards the end of the sixteenth century; they were called 
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amhulatory, because they followed the king wherever he 
was called by the affairs of government. They were a 
species of councils which he collected round him for the 
administration of justice. Every duke, every high jus¬ 
ticiary baron, had a similar council about his person. 

Philip the Beautiful made his parliament stationary at 
Paris by a decree of 1302, and from that time that body 
became independent of the king who was dispensed from 
attending when he had other occupations. This prince 
created several sovereign courts, upon the plan of the par¬ 
liament of Paris: one at Toulouse, another at Troyes; 
the assizes of which were called the great days of Troyes. 
He also rendered the ancient tribunal of the Dukes of 
Normandy, called the Exchequer, stationary at Rouen. 
These tribunals were courts of the last resort, and de¬ 
cided, in their respective districts, jill sorts of causes which 
formerly were brought from the remotest parts of the 
kingdom to the royal court. The good which resulted 
from this new institution determined the sovereigns who 
succeeded Philip the Beautiful to augment the number of 
parliaments to what they were in the last century. 

In thus fixing the parliamc-nt, Philip the Beautiful did 
not render it perpetual. It appears that each session ge¬ 
nerally lasted only two months ; the king nominated all 
the members every time (rarely choosing the same), ex¬ 
cept tlie secular and ecclesiastical peers, who belonged to 
this body by right and for life. 

Originally, the lay members were chosen among the 
nobility and the knights, because the tiers-etat had as yet 
no political existence; the ecclesiastical members were 
chosen among the priors, the choristers, the deans of 
chapters, &c. 
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However, Justinian’s code, which had been found in' 
Italy, and had begun to gain credit under St. Louis, ren¬ 
dered the proceedings more difficult, and obliged the 
judges to give great attention to the study of juriiprudence, 
to which the nobles, being exclusively occupied in war, 
could not attend. The ignorance of the knights forced 
the king to give them counsellors from among the peo¬ 
ple, who, says St Simon in his Memoirs, kept themselves 
at first hid between the legs of the noble judges, from 
whence they whispered to them the opinions and sen¬ 
tences. By degrees the knights discontinued their at¬ 
tendance at the sessions, and the whisperers took their 
places. 

Thus was the commonaltj', from the natural course of 
things, invested with the high magistracy. But this vic¬ 
tory was of no political iihportancc, for in fact the par¬ 
liaments were nothing more than supreme tribunals, to 
which appeals were made from the decrees of the baili¬ 
wick’s, and senechal’s offices.* As long as the feudal go¬ 
vernment was in full force, the power of the kings was 
sufficiently curbed by the resistance of the high-justici¬ 
ary lords, who did not allow the edicts of the sovereign 
to enter their demesnes till they had undergone the mo¬ 
difications which they thought proper. This curb grew 


• The palais which goes by that name at the present time, and 
which was built under the direction of Enguerrand de Marigny, the 
minister of finances, was given up to the parliament by I’hilip the 
Beautiful, and that prince took the Louvre for his residence. But it 
was not till the reign of his successor that the parliament held its sit¬ 
tings in \\\& palais, because it was not finished. It was afterwards en¬ 
larged by Henry IV, and since him, by Louis XIII, after the burning 
of the attorneys’ hall. 
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weaker and weaker, as almost all these fiefs and appen¬ 
dages were united to the crown. And on the other band, 
the states-general, which in the beginning assembled 
every year, were no longer convoked but at distant pe¬ 
riods ;* so that the sovereign power became in a manner 
unlimited, when the parliament found itself, Heaven 
knows how, invested with the right of directing it. 

A counsellor of the parliament, of the name of John 
Montluc, took it into his head to keep for his private use 
a register of the edicts and memorable facts which came 
under his cognizance. Several copies were made of this 
roister. The kings who had lost their chartrier, or 
keeper of the acts, got by degrees into the habit of send¬ 
ing their edicts to the clerks of the parliaments, to com¬ 
plete the collection of John Montluc; and thus, by the 
authority of time and custom alone, no edict could be 
put into excution till it had been registered by the par¬ 
liament ; and that body usurped the right of discussing 
the decrees of the sovereign, of adopting or annulling 
them, as they thought proper; thus, in a word, a poli¬ 
tical power, whose existence till then was not even sus¬ 
pected, raised itself to the level of the throne, and con¬ 
strained the will of the prince to bend before the strength 
of the laws. 

What was the first thing registered cannot be known; 
as the first registers \vere lost in the fire at ihe palais in 

• Saint Louis Convoked them, in 1240, against llugli. Count of 
Marchin 12So, for the reformation of the state; in 1269, for the 
crusade against the Saracens. Philip the Beautiful, in 1301, against 
Boniface VIII; Ixiuis le Ilutin iti 1315, for the taxes. In 1316 they 
assembled for the coronation of Philip the Long; and in 1327 for that 
of Philip of Valois, &c. , 

K 
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1618 . The first remonstrance was made on the subject 
of the pragmatic sanction, under Louis XI, in favour 
of the privileges of the Galilean, church. 


Note VII.—Page 158. 

Civilization has never ceased tending to me object : cen- 

TJULIZATION. 

As this is one of the ideas we have obtained by means 
of the revolution, it could not be expressed by the words 
of the old dictionary, without adding expJanutions where 
the sen.se of these words appear to be insufficient. 

In the common use now made of the word central^ 
izatioOf we understand that concentration of the adminis¬ 
tration wliich subjects all local interests to the prin¬ 
ciples of a general theory, the appli<;»tioai of which is 
regulated by the government. 

It is evident that it is not in this abstract sense that 
1 employ the word centralixalim to express an idea so ex¬ 
tensive as the object of civilization: the question in the 
passage which 1 am explaining does not re^rd a system 
of administration, but a great historical truth, which may 
be connected with the highest speculatipns of philosophy* 

In order to determine what is the object of civilization, 
it suffices to consider two points: form^ie times and 
THE FHESENT. 

In foumee times (in the times of feudal anarchy) 
Europe consisted of a great many p^ty sovereignties, 
each of which had its interests independent of the rest. 

At the present time, Europe is divided into five or 
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SIX nations: indeed, in the first war that breaks out, we 
shall be perhaps surprised to find that there are but two 
interests, for there will only be two armies. 

In former times, two barons made war against each 
other for a field: the neighbouring barons were either 
at peace, or cutting one another’s throats for a (lilFerent 
cause. 

In the present times, a cannon could not be fired 
upon the Rhine or the Danube, without echoing on the 
banks of the Bosphorus and the Ganges.* 

In former times, we may say there was an exclusive 
public spirit in every square league ? 

In the present times, there is scarcely an exclusive 
public spirit in each nation, for we are already sCTisible 
of the existence of an European spirit. 

All the little circles of interests have swallowed up 
each other ; the little centres have dissolved into larger 
one^ which in their turn have dissolved into the five or 
six great interests of which the balance of Europe is 
composed. 

The seemingly most opposite political interests daily 
unite and become one. We have recently seen the 
autocrat of Russia sign, with France and Austria, a me¬ 
nacing note to oblige a king of South America to restore 
a province which he had usurped from the Plata. 


* One need act be a great prophet to foretell that not only all Ea* 
rope, hut also Asia, will be involved in the first quarrel among u«. 

Turkey, Persifii the Mabrattas, the East Indies, perhaps Egypt 
and America, wilt take an active part in the war; all the interests of 
the earth are already ranged in two classes: it would be easy, even 
now to give a survey of the two camps. 

R 2 
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The object of civilization is then no longer doubtful. 
We must be blind not to see that it proceeds onwards 
from individuality to unity. 

Every war, every truce, every alliance, every histori¬ 
cal event, has contributed to that great work of time 
which I pall the centralization of interests. 

Thus the grandees of the earth, the masters of the 
world, those men so proud of their ephemeral power, 
while they employed themselves with such activity in the 
narrow sphere of their personal interest, were in fact, la¬ 
bouring, as blind instruments, towards an end wuich they 
little suspected. What advantage then shall we not 
have over our forefathers, we to whom the revolution has 
discovered the secret force which governs the world, we 
who come after the light! 

It would be easy to attach to the theory of the abx'liile, 
which at present occupies every German head, that unin¬ 
terrupted progress of the human race from individualfty to 
unity; but such of my readers, whose minds are occupied 
with these matters, will make without difficulty the two 
or three inductions which may bind these two systems 
together: to be understood by others, I should be ob¬ 
liged to enter into explanations, the results of which 
would certainly not compensate for tlie labour which they 
would require. 

As for the mode of administration, however, which 
is called in an abstract sense centralization, I am far from 
thinking it foreign to the question in which we are en¬ 
gaged; I consider it, on the contrary, as a necessary con¬ 
sequence of the unity of interests; and if this mode seems 
to be attended at present with numerous incdnvehiences, 
it is, in my opinion, because it is only half established in 
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France, and because all the good effects of a system can 
oniy i < rp.x! w ai.ii it acts in ah, the extent and harmony 
of its K-jiriiigs. 


Note VIII.—Page 177. 

Do Governments appear very consistent in ordering citizens 
to despise and hate maxims which they projmedfor their 
hrve and imitation at an age when the impressions we re¬ 
ceive are graven in indelible characters f 

It is surprising that the ancient nations, who so ra¬ 
pidly acquired the entire domr>n of human knowledge, 
and who so quickly attained the limits of the terrestrial 
world, should have been so slow and unfortunate in the 
development of their reason. The works of their poets, 
historians, and philosophers, are full of gross absurdities, 
which would raise a smile of pity in the least instructed 
of our scholars. Thus the same Hesiod, who begins one 
of his poems with this bold, lively, and poetical image— 
“ Muses, who with your dances crown the summit of 
Mount Parnassus,” &c.; this same author, I say, in an¬ 
other passage, advises us not to make water in the rivers 
for fear of offending the gods. Thus Aristoxenes tells us 
that the body of Alexander was naturally perfumed; 
Plutarch assures us that the jaw of Pyrrhus was one piece; 
that the head of an ox, separated from the body after a 
sacrifice, licked its own blood. Thus Pliny, the natu¬ 
ralist, who was not improved by living in a later age, tells 
us, with the greatest simplicity and confidence, that the 
soul of one Hermotimus used to wander about for eight 
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or ten days, and on its return brought to him the news 
of the distant countries which it had gone over.* 

These absurdities, which are to be found in every 
page of the writings of the ancients, are fortunately not 
dangerous to our schools, and must, on the contrary, 
produce the salutary effect of preventing us from grant¬ 
ing to men, who could credit such follies, that unbounded 
confidence which so much pains is taken to inspire us 
with for them. But there arc errors of a different kind, 
which have had influence as general as fatal over the 
happiness of all nations, over that of our fathers as well 
as our own; errors which are inherent in the highest 
state of morals, and which the human race cannot per-. 
ceive, but by means of the most improved civilization. 
It is these particularly that I intend to point out; and, 
without speaking of those political conceptions of which 
our revolution has given us so bloody a parody; I shall 
confine myself to examine what were the ideas of anti¬ 
quity concerning glory, and particularly military glory. 

Homer, who was, perhaps, the first epic poet in the 
order of talent, only because he was the first in the order 
of chronology; 'Homer, from the manner in which he 
conceived the Iliad, created a false and dangerous course, 
into which the brilliant lustre of his genius, like a light 
near rocks, has successively attracted all nations, who, 
for the most part, have wandered and lost themselves 
in it. 

He, undoubtedly, committed a very serious fiinlt, in 
allowing the physical cotnrage of Achilles to triumph, 

* Plisy adds tint the Caatharides, his enemies, burned bis bodf 
&at -his soul ndght not.jini itt sh^h, it nturuedfron itt 
txtursUmst —^Plin. lib. vii. cap. 52. 
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that hot atid ungovernable passion, that self-willed va‘> 
lour, which acknowledged neither duty, country, nor 
subordination; which laid down or took up arms accord¬ 
ing to selfish passions; and in placing only in the second 
rank the noble and heroic coui'age of Hector, who, a 
good citizen, a good son, a good husband, a good fa¬ 
ther, flies to certain death in the defence of his cbuntry. 

This fault has produced immense consequences; it 
misled all the pagan antiquity, which finished by mis- 
leaduig the moderns; these consequences have taken such 
deep root in our schools and in our ideas, that it would 
be rash in me to attack them, if an example, as terrible 
as recent, did not afford me some support in the at¬ 
tempt. 

Where is the young man, who, in reading the JZiad, 
would not rather be Achilles than Hector ? And in this 
preference, which depends only upon the poet’s intention, 
what dangers threaten the country, if this young man is 
a citizen; what dangers threaten every nation, if he i^ 
born to sit upon a throne! 

But die whole of my accusation of Homer, and of the 
Greeks, shall be confined to these two facts; the cha¬ 
racter and conquests of Alexander were produced by the 
Iliad, and Greece gave the title of great to Alexander^ 
The Grecians, in acting thus, showed themselves per¬ 
fectly consistent; their religion made them venerate such 
heroes as Theseus, Hercules, and many more ruffians, 
who were not less so than the Macedonian hero: but we, 
who are raised above our passions, and armed against 
pride by a wise religion; how can we, who have been 
enlightened by experience, be so blinded by our loVe for 
men who lived thirty centuries ago iii the peninsula 
6 
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called the Morea, as to be determined to parttdie of 
their faults, and smile at errors which have been so often 
fatal to us. 

It is indeed inconceivable, it is even scandalous, that 
men who have hanged Cartouche and Mandrin should 
recommend Alexander to the veneration of their chil¬ 
dren. In order to justify this mixture of names, which 
might wound some ears, I shall give a rough sketch of 
the life of the last of these conquerors, and then leave it 
to the reader to judge. 

On the, day on which the temple of Ephesus was 
burned, Alexander, the son of Philip, was born. He 
was educated by Aristotle; he was passionately fond of 
the works of Homer, and carried them about with him 
in a rich casket, which he had had made on purpose. 

He ascended the throne at the age of twenty; one of 
his first exploits was to raze the town of Thebes, and 
to put up to sale thirty thousand inhabitants which it 
■contained. Named generalissimo of the troops of Greece, 
which his father had subdued, he conquered Asia Mi¬ 
nor,, ^nd danced naked round the tomb of Achilles, the 
hero for whose memory he had a singular veneration. 

On the eve of the last victory which he obtained over 
Darius, he passed a part of the night with Aristander, 
his soothsayer, making sacrifices to Fear. When he 
became master of Suza, he burned the palace of the 
kings, and carried off all the riches of Persia upon twenty 
thousand mules and fifty thousand camels. 

He caused Parmenion and his son Philotas to be put 
to death without any positive charge. He killed with 
his own hand CUtus, his intimate friend, in a moment 
of anger. 
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He caused Menander, another of his intimates, to be 
put to death for a slight military disobedience. Calis- 
thenes, being suspected by him of a conspiracy, was ar¬ 
rested by his order, and throwh into prison, where he 
perished for want. 

He marched towards the East, without any political 
object, and impelled only by the instinct of destfuction, 
carrying devastation and death among nations who had 
never heard of him. In this bloody excursion, which 
is called the conquest of the Indies, having negotiated a 
treaty with the chiefs of a besieged fortress, he put them 
and their soldiers all to the sword, as they were retiring 
upon the faith of oaths. 

When arrived upon the banks of the Ganges, his 
soldiers refused to pass the river. He lay down upon 
the earth, and remained eight days without speaking. 
He then went back, having ruined a hundred and fifty 
nations, and destroyed five thousand towns. 

While passing over the country of the Orites, the 
three-fourths of his army perished with hunger and for 
want of every kind. When arrived in a more fertile 
country, he set an example to his troops of every species 
of debauchery, travelling in an immense carriage, upon 
which was an ostentatious table continually covered with 
rich viands and intoxicating liquors; his court followed 
under moving arbours, and his soldiers, crowned with 
vine leaves, went on in perpetual frantic revelling. 

Ephestion, his favourite, dying in consequence of 
having eaten, though ill, a capon, and drunk a bottle of 
wine, while his physician Glaucus was at the theatre, 
Alexander ordered the physician to be hanged, had all 
the horses and mules shorn, knocked down the battle- 

2 
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mentof the walls, and in an excess of rage, caused by 
the loss of his friend, he threw bimselfj with a body of 
the iu'my, into the couiitiy of the Cosseins, where he 
exterminated the people, children and all. He killed 
Oxiartes with a thrust of his pike, and caused his father 
Abulites to be poisoned. He put Polymachus to death 
for having searched for the tomb of Cyrus. 

Cassander, the son of Antipater, having laughed at 
seeing the barbarians prostrate themselves before the 
throne, Alexander took him by the legs and dashed his 
head against the wall. 

At a feast he promised a crown of the value of six 
hundred golden crowns to him who should drink most^ 
forty-one of the guests died at the conclusion of this 
revel. 

At length he died himself; and, for so many glorious 
actions, Greece decreed him the title of Great, which, 
posterity has confirmed. 

It is true, and I feel pleasure at the thought, it is true 
that some writers, more judicious or less timid than 
others, have dared to raise doubts on the validity of tliis 
suffice: but as these attacks have always been repulsed, 
things have remained in the same state; the example 
still subsists, and still menaces social order, which it has 
so often shaken. 

M. de Voltaire, whose appearance under the colours 
of a party does not always announce a good cause, 
has broken smne lances in favour of Alexander’s glory j 
and he believed that he had found an unanswerable 
argument in this reflection, that if he had burned a 
few cities here and 4here, he had built M least as m^y« 
M. de VoUaire spoke of it in hk chateau of Fegeaey (juite 
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at his ease; but had he been a citizen of Tbebes, or 
Ecbatana, I doubt whether he would have been con¬ 
soled for the burning of his house, on hearing, a few 
years later, that the Macedonian hero had built a town 
upon the banks of the Hydaspes, in honour of hia 
horse Bucephalus, and another in honour of his dog 
Peritas, 

But ♦o conclude, to the advantage of the moderns, a 
dissertation already very long, let us suppose for a mo¬ 
ment, that the Tekmachus of Fenelon, that sublime work, 
whose title to poetry is disputed, because the style, so 
rich in images, so melodious, so poetical, does not strike 
the ear with those puerile similarities of sound which are 
called rhymes; let us suppose that this book had ap¬ 
peared three thousand years sooner, instead of the IHad 
of Homer, and I ask whethex’ the Greeks would have 
recommended Alexander as an example for future kings; 
and whether that crowd of conquerors, who all valued 
moTe or loss the approbation of the civilized world, 
would not have discovered other means of rendering 
themselves worthy of than that of equalling their mt>» 
del in extravagance and fury. 

Let us then openly and boldly say, to the exclusive 
partizans of antiquity,—Homer first entered the domain 
of genius, and appropriated the riches of it; but his un¬ 
derstanding, given up to its own powers, could never 
attain that idea of true glory which philosophy, aided 
by the experience of twenty centuries, and fortified by 
morality and religion, could alone reveal to the great 
soul of Fenelon. Homer stmg false glory; and the 
beauty of his pictures has fascinated every eye, misled 
every heart; woe to the nations who shall make the bard 
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of Achilles the object of a blind worship! haj^y those 
who raise altai's to the bard of Telemachus! 


Note IX.—Page IS-t. 

7 have already had occasion to remark . 

“ True Frenchmen, those who have honour and re¬ 
ligion, those who are interested in the maintenance of 
social order, do not attach sufficient importance to the 
preservation of words, which are really preservers of prin¬ 
ciples. Satisfied with possessing the things, they leave 
the names to the usurpation of those who choose to make 
use of them. They relinquish to Vice the flowers it has 
stolen, and then look with disdain upon them, when passed 
through its impure haqds. Though we may be sensible 
of a kind of irony in cloking men and things which we 
despise in the most honourable appellations, plain folks, 
who understand the Dictionary literally, are apt to range 
themselves on the side of those words wherever they find 
them, and we are exposed in the confusion to receive the 
fire of our friends .”—Gazette de France, May^l, 1817. 


THE END. 


C. Baldwin, Printer, 
Np*t Brulffe Street, Lontlnn. 









